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Tuis is the third of a series of short papers on the results of 
a visit to the northern Bahamas in July, 1904, made by the writer 
in company with Mr. Thomas Barbour and Mr. Owen Bryant. 

Notwithstanding that the birds of the Bahamas are now fairly 
well known, the following account of the species observed during 
our cruise among the cays and larger islands of the northern part 
of the group is of interest partly because most of the ornithologi- 
cal work in this region has been done in the winter and spring, 
and partly because these northern islands are apt to be neglected 
by visitors who pass at once to those of the more southern and 
eastern groups. Indeed, the summer avifauna of Great Bahama 
and the northeastern cays is very little known. Mr. F. M. Chap- 
man, so recently as 1891, wrote that of “Great Bahama we know 
nothing ; no ornithologist has ever visited it.”! Later in the same 
year, however, Cory? published a list of birds obtained by his 
collector, C. S. Winch, at Great Bahama and Abaco, in March and 
June. Mr. Robert Ridgway listed the specimens obtained in 
March and April from Abaco and the more southern islands by 


1 Chapman : Amer. Naturalist, Vol. XXV, 1891, p. 536. 
2 Cory: Auk, Vol. VIII, 1891, pp. 298, 350. 
3 Ridgway: Auk, Vol. VIII, 18y1, p. 333-339. 
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the naturalists of the Fish Commission steamer ‘ Albatross,’ and 
Mr. J. L. Bonhote' has also reported on a collection of birds 
made during the winter of 1901-02 among the northern Bahamas. 

From June 28 until July 28, the writer, in company with Messrs, 
T. Barbour and O. Bryant, was engaged in studying the bird life 
in the vicinity of Nassau and, more particularly, of Great Abaco, 
Little Abaco, Great Bahama, and the chain of cays along the 
northern shores of these latter islands. Altogether, some three 
weeks were spent cruising among the northern Bahamas. During 
the first week of August, Mr. Bryant also visited Andros, and a 
few notes are here included based on his collections there. 

Among the spongers or ‘conchs’ of the northern Bahamas, the 
larger islands, —Great Abaco, Little Abaco, Great Bahama, — 
are termed the ‘ Mainland,’ while the fringe of small islands to 
the north and east are the ‘ wind’ard’ cays, and those to the south 
and west the ‘leeward’ cays. The majority of the windward cays 
are small islands but a few feet above tide-water, covered with 
sand and supporting a tangled growth of scrubby bushes, palmet- 
tos, and small trees, here and there bound together by matted 
creepers. This is called ‘coppet’ by the natives. Often there is 
a narrow strip of niore open ground just back of the beach, thinly 
covered with coarse grass and weeds, though in other places a 
thicket of mangroves may extend out to low-tide level or even 
slightly beyond. Many of the smallest cays are simply jagged 
rocks with a little grass growing here and there. 

The larger ‘ main’ islands support extensive tracts of open pine 
barrens, with a thick undergrowth of vines and bushes.  Clear- 
ings have been made here and there, and pineapples, sweet pota- 
toes, sugar cane, and other subtropical products are grown on a 
small scale, although the soil is thin and quickly becomes ex- 
hausted. In certain parts of these larger islands a number of 
deciduous trees thrive and often form a fairly respectable forest. 

The seemingly barren cays afford a home for a large number of 
birds. Sooty, Bridled, Noddy, and Roseate Terns nest in the 
grass of the more open portions; Wilson’s Plovers haunt the sea 
beach, and Nighthawks frequent the dry strip of open ground 


1 Bonhote: Ibis, Ser. 8, Vol. III, 1903, p. 273-315. 
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just back of the shore. Among the thick growth of bushes are 
to be found Honey Creepers, Thick-billed Vireos, Yellowthroats, 
and the Bahama Mockingbird. Numbers of White-headed 
Pigeons breed on some of the cays, while Bahaman Red-wings, 
and Gray Kingbirds inhabit the edges of the thickets and the 
mangrove swamps. 

On the large islands, the pine woods afford a home for Blake's 
and Hairy Woodpeckers, Pine Warblers, Bahaman Warblers, and 
other species. Some birds are of common occurrence in nearly 
all situations ; for example, the Gray Kingbird, the two Hum- 
mingbirds (in the northern islands), and Honey Creepers. 

The resident avifauna of the Bahama Islands is of considerable 
interest. Mr. Chapman, in his important paper on the origin of 
this fauna, has distinguished four classes of resident species: (1) 
those representing forms of general distribution, (2) those which 
occur as island forns of continental species, (3) those of purely 
West Indian origin, (4) represented by the Bahaman Swallow, a 
genus peculiar to the group. He points out that although the 
northernmost islands of the Bahama group are over one hundred 
miles farther north than the southern point of Florida, and are 
separated from that peninsula by only 60 miles of water, yet there 
is almost no tendency on the part of the Bahaman species to cross 
to the continent, and this notwithstanding that the prevailing 
winds are favorable for such flights. One reason for the failure 
of these island species to occur elsewhere is doubtless that many 
of them are thicket frequenters and hence would rarely be blown 
from their normal habitat. The uniform presence of many West 
Indian species throughout the islands, even to the most northern 
of the group, is a striking feature, and serves to emphasize the 
distinctness of this fauna from that of the adjacent mainland. 

Several of the species of birds common to the Bahamas as a 
whole, show a tendency to become differentiated into local races 
on some of the groups. Thus certain of the birds of the north- 
ern Bahamas differ from the corresponding varieties of New 
Providence and its immediately neighboring islands, so as to be 
recognizable as distinct subspecies, but with one possible exception, 
such birds do not differ subspecifically on the diferent islands of 
this group. Thus the Hairy Woodpecker of Great Bahama, Little 
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Abaco, and Abaco is uniformly different from the true may- 
nardi of New Providence. Sfindalis zena townsendi is the Spin- 
dalis of the northern group. It occurs on the larger islands, and 
is quite distinct from true zeva of the more southern islands. The 
Abaco Pine Warbler is the same as that found among the pine 
woods of Great Bahama, and is represented on New Providence 
by the quite distinct race achrustera. Tanner’s Yellowthroat is to 
be found in summer throughout the bushy parts of the larger 
islands and cays of the northern Bahamas, and was the only 
Yellowthroat we found. It is not known to occur elsewhere. The 
reason for this homogeneity among birds of the northern Bahamas 
is doubtless that the land masses are practically contiguous or 
only separated from one another by slight stretches of quiet water, 
while between them and the more southern groups (New Provi- 
dence, etc.) some 40 or 50 miles of rough sea intervene. 

According to Cory,’ the Centurus of Great Bahama Island is 
subspecifically distinct from that found on Abaco. In view of 
what has just been said this is rather unexpected, and as the 
characters claimed for the Great Bahama bird are very slight, it 
is not unlikely that a large series would show the same variations 
on both islands. 

In the following list, a few notes are included on birds seen 
during the voyage between New York and Nassau. The local 
names of the birds are also appended in quotation marks. 


1. Larus atricilla Linn. LauGuinGc GuLL; “GuLLIE.”— Throughout 
the smaller cays and along the shores of the larger islands these birds 
were rather common in pairs, and were breeding. Most of those seen 
apparently had young near by, and invariably followed us with cries of 
protest whenever we were near their nesting sites. We saw a number of 
young birds that were evidently but a few days old, yet able to scramble 
nimbly about over the rough rocks. 

2. Sterna maxima Bodd. RoyaLt TERN; “RED SHANK.’’— Royal 
Terns were not uncommon about the islands, though we rarely saw more 
than two or three at a time flying over the quieter waters or sunning on 
the mud flats. We found no sign of their breeding. 

3. Sterna dougalli Montag. RosEATE TERN; “BLACK SHANK.’’— 
Rather common among the outer cays where it was breeding in early 


Cory: Auk, Vol. IX, 1892, p. 270. 
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July. The local name “Black Shank” is derived from the fact that the 
bird’s beak is black, whereas the Royal Tern, with a reddish bill, is the 
“Red Shank.” 

4. Sterna antillarum (Less.). Least TERN; “KILL-’EM-POLLy.”— On 
several of the smaller islands this little tern was breeding, and we found 
eggs during the first week of July near Elbow Cay. Although we found 
no large colonies, yet the bird was constantly met with in small numbers 
throughout our cruise. Several times they were seen with flocks of other 
terns following schools of small fishes. 

5. Sterna fuliginosa Gmel. Soory TERN; “EGG Birp.’— Abundant 
among the smaller islands. 

6. Sterna anzthetus Scop. BrIDLED TERN; “EGG 
adult J shot July 4, 1904, at Long Rock, off Abaco. The natives apply 
the term “Egg Bird” indiscriminately to these two species. We were 
not always able to distinguish between the two and did not wish to shoot 
the birds unnecessarily. At several places, notably at Fish Cays, we 
found immense numbers of terns breeding, most of which were seem- 
ingly Sooties. Many young birds were seen still in the down during 
July, while eggs were also plentiful. The crews of the sponging vessels 
gather quantities of these eggs for food during their voyages among the 
islands. Several of the young birds were captured and kept aboard our 
vessel during the cruise. They made interesting pets as they ate eagerly, 
were active and inquisitive, and wholly without fear. Their constant 
peeping, however, became eventually quite distracting. 

7. Anous stolidus (Linn.). Noppy.— At Fish Cays, on July 14, we 
saw a number of Noddies among the hundreds of other terns of the two 
preceding species. This was evidently a large breeding colony. Else- 
where we saw Noddies on only a few occasions and in small numbers. 

8. Puffinus gravis (O’Reilly). GREATER SHEARWATER.— On the after- 
noon of the second day out from New York (June 25), and some 250 to 
300 miles south of that port, we began to see shearwaters in small num- 
bers. Mostof them were apparently of this species and usually appeared 
singly, flying in their characteristic manner, at some distance from the 
vessel. Sometimes two or three would pass by together, and once we 
saw a flock of eight. Only one was seen during the last day of the 
voyage to Nassau. Very few were observed on our return trip to New 
York, the first one making its appearance some 300 miles north of 
Nassau, off Georgia. 

g. Puffinus lherminieri Less. AupUBON’s SHEARWATER; “ PIMLICO.” 
— Although this shearwater breeds commonly in the Bahamas earlier in 
the season, we found none nesting at the time of our visit. Occasional 
individuals of what appeared to be this species were seen at sea with the 
preceding species. A few were also seen at nightfall as we left Nassau in 
our schooner, July 3, but otherwise we saw none among the islands during 
our cruise save for a single female which was captured under a rock on 
Pelican Island late in the afternoon of July 14. Several times loud cries 
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were heard overhead at night as we lay off shore which probably came 
from these birds, though as noted by Mr. Bonhote, the cry is very similar 
to that of the Sooty Terns. 

10. Oceanites oceanicus (Kuhl). Wutson’s PETREL.—Petrels were 
seen from the first morning out of New York until we had crossed the 
Gulf Stream off Hatteras. During this time large flocks of from 30 to 
50 birds were occasionally seen, while a few were almost constantly 
observed flying zig-zag back and forth over the steamer’s wake some hun- 
dred yards or more astern. After entering upon the Gulf Stream and 
the warmer waters to the south, only one or two single birds were seen, 
the last being in about lat. 28° N. Cory, while cruising among the Baha- 
mas at an earlier time of the year, found petrels abundant at a short dis- 
tance off the coast, which might indicate that the birds were at that time 
passing through the latitude of the Bahamas and by July, when we made 
our trip, the main flight had passed still farther to the northward. On 
our return voyage, July 28-31, the first petrels, three or four in number, 
were observed after crossing the Gulf Stream off Hatteras Light, but they 
did not become common until we were within some 300 or 4oo miles of 
Sandy Hook. 

11. Phaéthon americanus Grant. YELLOW-BILLED Tropic BirpD; 
“Tropic.”’— But few Tropic Birds were seen among the northern Baha- 
mas. At Hurricane Hole, near the northeastern end ot Great Abaco, a 
small colony was nesting and a few other birds were seen about some 
ot the rocky islets near Elbow Cay. 

12. Sula sula (Linn.). Boosy.— Mr. Bryant obtained a single imma- 
ture specimen near Andros Island about August I. 

13. Phalacrocorax dilophus floridanus (Aud.). FLORIDA CORMORANT ; 
“CormoriL.”’— This appears to be an uncommon and local species at the 
present day among the northern Bahamas. We found but three small 
rookeries. The first of these was visited by Messrs. Barbour and Bryant, 
July 7, and consisted of some ten pairs ot birds which were breeding on 
the south side of Great Abaco. On July 16, at Great Sale Cay, we came 
upona small colony of less than half a dozen pairs. Four or five new 
nests were discovered about 15 feet up, in the tops of some large man- 
groves by the water’s edge. Only three of these nests were in use, appar- 
ently. Two held newly hatched young while the third contained one egg 
and one very young bird. A small isolated clump of mangroves near the 
nests may have been used as a roost by the non-incubating birds for its 
thick branches were well whitewashed with excrement. A third small 
colony of cormorants was found at Great Bahama, near Riding Point, 
but we were told that the birds were then through breeding. Two adult 
specimens which we secured are scarcely different from the true délophus 
of the north, being rather larger than typical Florida specimens. These 
latter, however, vary considerably in size among themselves. 

14. Pelecanus occidentalis (Linn.). BRowN PeLican.— Although 
Brown Pelicans are said to breed abundantly on some of the Bahama 
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Islands, we saw but few throughout our trip among the northern islands, 
Two were observed on July 6,among the Marls of Great Abaco, and again, 
on July 11, we sailed up very near to a single bird as it sat sedately on one 
of the small rocky islets of the Pensacola Cays. 

15. Fregata aquila (Linn.). MAN-o’-waR Birp.— These birds are 
common throughout the islands but we found no nests and rarely saw 
many together save at their roosts. Two large roosts were visited. One 
of these, at Great Abaco, was a large isolated clump of mangroves rising 
from the shallow waters of the “bight” to the south of Marsh Harbor. 
Thither the birds began to repair some hours before sunset, but evi- 
dently did not settle down till towards nightfall. As we passed this roost, 
locally known as “ Man-o’-war Bush,” at about daybreak of July 6, some 
fifty or more birds flew off and scattered in all directions. The other 
roost mentioned was at Fish Cays, Great Abaco. Some of our crew vis- 
ited this roost after dark on July 5, and captured ten birds alive among 
the big mangroves. These were of both sexes, and two which we kept 
alive aboard our schooner became fairly tame. Though they had the lib- 
erty of theship, they seemed unwilling or unable to fly away, but perched 
contentedly on the anchor chains or about the capstan, and ate greedily 
of the fresh fish we gave them. They were rather ill-tempered, however, 
and were quick to take offence if crowded or jostled. With their sharp 
beaks they would lay hold of passers-by or of one another, and could 
inflict a considerable wound. One of the birds eventually perished, but 
the other stayed by us throughout most of our trip. When finally we 
reached Great Abaco on our return voyage, we tossed him into the air, 
and he shook himself together with a curious motion and sailed away out 
of sight. 

16. Poecilonetta bahamensis (Linn.). BAHAMA Duck.— On the south 
side of Great Abaco, stretching for many miles east and west, is a tide- 
water region locally known as “the Marls.” Long reaches of shallow 
water alternate with clayey flats a few inches above tide level. These flats 
are thinly covered with a growth of small mangroves, grasses, and a few 
other halophytes while here and there are little pools surrounded by taller 
mangrove bushes. In this sort of country we found a good number of 
these handsome ducks. Most of those seen were in pairs, but one flock of 
fifteen birds was started from a small pond among the mangroves, July 6. 
Cory found them breeding at Andros about the last of May. 

17. Phcenicopterus ruber (Linn.). FLAmMInGo; ‘ FILLyMINGO.’’— Mr. 
Bonhote' states that he was unable to ascertain certainly whether the 
Flamingo still exists on Great Abaco, but we were more fortunate. So 
far as we could learn from exploration and inquiry there is but a single 
colony of these gorgeous birds among the northern Bahamas. This 
colony inhabits the great ‘““Marls” of Abaco, but for the past two years 


'Bonhote: Ibis, Ser. 8, Vol. III, 1903, p. 310. 
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none of the natives had been able to locate the nesting site. Mr. Barbour 
and the writer spent July § and 6 with two guides sailing among the 
intricate waterways of the “Marls” and were fortunate in finding one 
flock of 54 birds. They were very shy, however, and would not allow us 
to approach within gunshot. Most of them seemed to be old birds and 
they presented a brilliant sight standing in the water against a back- 
ground of green. This apparently is the most northerly breeding colony 
on this coast. They are subject to constant persecution by the natives 
who esteem their flesh as preferable to that of the gaunt chickens of the 
Bahamas. The negroes believe that the birds possess a keen scent and in 
hunting them, try to approach from the leeward. Others approach from 
the windward as the birds must rise into the wind and hence come toward 
the hunter for a distance before swinging off. We purchased a male 
wing-tipped bird of some boys who had hunted this same flock on the day 
before our visit. He soon became very tame and greatly amused us with 
his ludicrous ways. “Filly,” as he was dubbed by the crew, would stand 
all day in his feed-pan that contained a thin mixture of meal and water. 
We did not discover that he fed much in the daylight hours, but appar- 
ently he spent a large part of the night dabbling and sputtering in his 
meal. One of the crew aptly compared the continuous sound produced 
to that of a little waterfall. If approached or handled he would make 
feints at biting, at the same time uttering very duck-like guacks, but there 
seemed to be little power in his mandibles, for his bites were quite harm- 
less. When angry he had an odd way of lowering his head well below 
the level of the body, at the same time bending his long neck into a 
sigmoid curve. We were finally obliged to chloroform the bird, and 
eventually ate the meat which was not unlike that of a fowl. The fleshy 
tongue is considered a particular delicacy. 

18. Ajaia ajaia (Linn.). RoskATE SpoonsiL_.— A single Spoonbill 
was seen July 6, on the Marls of Great Abaco, by Messrs. Barbour 
and Bryant. 

19. Dichromanassa rufescens (Gmel.). REppIsH EGRET; “WHITE 
ARSNICKER.”’ — Several times we saw what were undoubtedly examples 
of this species, but all were in the white phase. In early July we saw a 
few on the Marls of Great Abaco, and a single bird on July 19 on the 
tide-water flats of Great Bahama. In all cases they were very wary and 
flew off long before we could approach within gunshot. 

20. Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis (Gosse). LovuIstANA HERON ; 
“Poor Jor.”— This was perhaps the commonest heron we observed. 
A few were usually to be found about the mangrove swamps and one 
large rookery was visited July 7, on Great Abaco, where a number of 
young birds were seen about ready to leave their nests. 

21. Butorides bahamensis (Brewster). BAHAMA GREEN HERON; 
“BitTeERN ” or “BiT.in.””— Single birds were seen on most of the larger 
islands visited, including New Providence. On many of the cays they 
were also found among the mangroves. Specimens were taken which 
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seemed to be young of the year, and we found no signs that any birds 
were still breeding. On New Providence the expressive name ‘Poor 
Joe” is applied to this bird though elsewhere that term was reserved for 
the Louisiana Heron. 

22. Nyctanassa violacea (Linn.). YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON; 
“GauLin.”— Although of general distribution among the northern 
Bahamas, we did not find this a common species. They breed early, and 
apparently were done nesting at the time of our visit. 

23. Rallus coryi Maynard. Cory’s RaiL; ‘ MarRsH HEN.” — A single 
specimen in very worn plumage was taken on the Marls of Great Abaco, 
July 6. We came upon the bird as we were making our way through a 
growth of small mangroves, where it stood tamely, watching our move- 
ments. 

24. Actodromas minutilla (Vieill.). LEAST SANDpIPER.—A single 
female bird, doubtless one of the advance guard of the fall migrants, was 
taken at Great Bahama, on July 18. 

25. Totanus melanoleucus (Gmel.). GREATER YELLOW-LEGS. — On 
the Great Abaco Marls we came upon one of these birds feeding about the 
edge of a small pool among the mangroves. The date, July 6, seems so 
early as to render it unlikely that the bird was a newly arrived migrant 
from the north. 

26. Symphemia semipalmata (Gmel.). W1ILLET; PILLY-WILLICK.’’ — 
Among the salt water marshes grown up to small mangroves and other 
bushes, and particularly among the Marls of Great Abaco, Willets were 
everywhere common. More often we saw them in pairs and their actions 
betokened that they were still breeding. One of our guides at Great 
Abaco said he found a nest containing four eggs on the Marls, July 6. 
We also obtained a fully grown bird of the year on July 18 at Great 
Bahama. Their habit of perching on the low bushes was frequently. 
noted, and at such times they often uttered a sharp and plaintive cry of a 
single note. When startled, they fly about in an aimless sort of way up 
and down the marshes, now approaching, now swinging away from the 
observer, all the while uttering their loud * piJl-will-willet.”. After com- 
paring our series of skins with birds from the northern parts of America, 
we are unable to discover any constant or tangible differences. 

27. Ochthodromus wilsonius (Ord). PLovER; “SNIPE.” — 
This was the only plover observed among the northern islands, and 
almost every sandy beach or mudflat had a pair or two of them. In many 
cases young birds but a few days from the egg were noticed running 
about at the water’s edge or seeking shelter among the rocks and grass 
while the parent bird with loud cries endeavored to lead us away by feign- 
ing a broken wing or a crippled leg. 

28. Colinus bahamensis Maynard. PROVIDENCE BoB-WHITE. — 
A few were heard calling in the open pine barrens back of Nassau on 
July 26. 

29. Columba leucocephala Linn. WuiTE-CROWNED PIGEON; ‘ PI- 
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Gceon.”— According to Cory, these handsome pigeons are rarely seen in 
the winter on account of their frequenting the thickly wooded parts of the 
islands, but ‘‘as soon as the summer season sets in they become gregari- 
ous, and repair in immense flocks to the outer keys to breed . . . . Incubation 
commences about May 1.” Green Cay, to the south of New Providence, is 
a famous nesting place. We found one large breeding colony on Moraine 
Cay, July 12-14, where hundreds of birds must have been nesting. The 
nests were built in the dense growth of bushes and vines, usually at 
from 4 to 6 feet from the ground. Many contained the complement of 
two eggs, others held young squabs, and some had one egg and one 
young bird. During much of the day many of the birds seemed to 
be absent and could be observed in the early morning leaving in small 
flocks for their feeding grounds on neighboring islands, but towards 
evening they returned, and we obtained a number of the incoming 
birds for our table. Practically all of a number thus obtained were 
males, whose crops were filled with small purpte berries. At Great 
Abaco many birds came nightly to roost among certain large isolated 
clumps of mangroves growing in the shallow waters of the*t bight” on 
the south side of the island. They would fly in at just about sunset, and 
we were told that later in the season they resorted to these roosts in large 
numbers. <A great many are killed for the local markets by gunners who 
conceal themselves in these clumps and shoot the incoming birds. ‘Those 
which we found during the first week of July at these mangroves must 
have finished breeding. 

30. Zenaida zenaida (Bonap.). ZENAIDA Dove; “Woop Dove.’ — 
This dove was apparently uncommon among the islands visited. Two 
or three individuals were seen at Stranger Cay, July 15-16, and about as 
many more among the large colony of breeding White-crowned Pigeons 
at Moraine Cay. All those seen were single birds and were quite tame in 
contrast to fhe pigeons, which were very wary. 

31. Columbigallina passerina bahamensis (Maynard). BAHAMA 
Grounp Dove: “Tospacco Dove.”—On all the islands that had any 
considerable growth of trees and bushes this little dove was tound to be 
generally distributed. Of the outer cays visited, a few were found on 
Elbow Cay, Great Guana Cay, Moraine Cay, Stranger Cay, and Great 
Sale Cay. At Elbow Cay, July 4, 1 came upon one of these birds about 
noon, sitting on her nest which contained neither eggs nor young. The 
nest was a loosely made plattorm of twigs and grass placed in the crotch 
of a small tree some ten feet from the ground. Clearings and cultivated 
fields, or the edges of woods are the favorite haunts of these doves, and 
much of their time is spent feeding on the ground. 

32. Cathartes aura (Linn.). TurkKEY VULTURE.— Buzzards were 
seen on the larger islands only of the northern group — Great Abaco, 
Little Abaco, Great Bahama, and Elbow Cay. At Little Abaco they were 
seen more numerously than elsewhere as they had been attracted by the 
remains of a recently slaughtered sheep. They appear to be quite absent 
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from the smaller uninhabited islands and cays. Curiously enough, also, 
they are unknown on New Providence, notwithstanding that it is more 
thickly settled than the other islands. Dr. Henry Bryant, in 1859, attrib- 
uted this absence from the vicinity of Nassau to an inability to procure 
food, as “all the animals slaughtered there are literally devoured by the 
blacks.” To the present writer, however, the voracity of the blacks seems 
hardly a sufficient explanation of this curious distribution. Northrop! 
found them “very common on Andros,” but his statement that “more 
were seen on New Providence” is evidently a misprint for ‘none 
were seen on New Providence.” 

33. ? Falco sp.— At Great Abaco, on July 21, a small falcon, hovering 
after the manner of a Sparrow Hawk was seen for several moments, but 
so far away as to make identification impossible. At Nassau, we also 
saw what was undoubtedly a Sparrow Hawk, on June 29. It flew past 
at close range, so that its colors were fairly distinguishable. 

We saw nothing of the Bahama Osprey nor of the resident Red-tailed 
Hawk during our entire trip. 

34. Strix pratincola Bonap. AMERICAN BARN OwL.— At Hurricane 
Hole, Great Abaco, a single bird was started from a large open cave by 
the shore. 

35. Amazona bahamensis (Bryant). BAHAMA PARROT.— We _ were 
interested to learn through the captain of our schooner, that a few par- 
rots still exist on Great Abaco. He told us of having seen a flock near 
Marsh Harbor the year before (1903) and in previous years had some- 
times observed a flock in late summer at that part of the island. We 
learned that at Acklin’s Island, about 140 miles south of Nassau, parrots 
still nest in numbers and the young birds are regularly taken from the 
nest when fledged, and brought to Nassau to be sold as pets. Mr. Robert 
Johnstone, the Colonial Magistrate at Nassau, showed us a handsome 
bird which he had obtained in this way. It was very tame and docile, 
and frequently was allowed the liberty of the yard. 

36. Crotophaga ani Linn. An1; “JAckDAW”; “LONG-TAILED Crow.” 
— On the larger islands Anis are not uncommon, and are usually found 
in the vicinity of cultivated lands and gardens. Yet they keep well out 
of sight and we saw but few at Nassau and vicinity. A small flock was 
seen at Elbow Cay, July 4, near a cocoanut grove, and at Little Abaco we 
were shown a nest with five eggs taken there shortly before our visit. 

Of other members of the Cuculide we saw nothing though once or 
twice some cuckoo-like notes were heard but could not be identified. 


37. Dryobates villosus piger,? subsp. nov. 


Type.— Male, adult, No. 40207, collection of the Museum of Compara- 


‘Northrop : Auk, Vol. VIII, 1891, p. 76. 
? piger, indolent, slow. 
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tive Zodlogy, Cambridge, Mass. Collected at Great Bahama Island, July 
17, 1904, by Thomas Barbour and Glover M. Allen. 

Subspectfic characters.— A black spot on the inner web near the tip of 
each of the two outer pairs of tail feathers ; the black stripe on the breast 
at each side is narrower and terminates less abruptly than in D. v. audu- 
donz but is not continued as a series of streaks as it is in D. v. maynard’. 

Description. Adult male: crown, scapulars, upper tail coverts, a stripe 
behind the eye, and another below it from base of beak to neck and con- 
tinued along side of upper breast, black. A white stripe above and one 
below the eye, united in front at base of bill, and often forming a ring 
which encircles the eye; a tuft of bristly feathers covering nostrils, 
and sometimes a few small feathers at base of upper mandible, white. 
Throat, breast, abdomen and under tail-coverts white, the body feathers 
with plumbeous bases; a white median stripe on the back. Wings 
brownish black with numerous rounded white spots. A red transverse 
occipital patch, which may show a tendency to a division into two lateral 
patches as in D. v. audubont. The first outer pair of tail feathers white 
with a small amount of black at base of inner vane,and a black spot about 
z cm. from tip on margin of tnner vane; second pair of tatl feathers 
similar but with the black at the base extending up for ? the length of 
the inner vane and for a less amount on the outer vane of each, ¢he fer- 
minal black spot usually larger than on first pair; third pair of tail 
feathers black save for a small subterminal patch of white mainly on the 
outer web; central pair of tail feathers entirely black. 

Adult female similar but without the red occipital patch. 

Size.— Smaller than D. v. auduboni of the mainland, but equalling 
D. v. maynardi ot the more southern Bahamas. Wing: average of 
5 specimens, 102 mm., as against an average of 112 mm., for 9 specimens 
ot D. v. audubont. 

Specimens examined: Great Bahama, 2 (in collection of Mus. Comp. 
Zo0l.); Abaco, 5 (in collection of U. S. Nat. Mus.). 

Remarks.— This race is more nearly related to D. v. maynard? than to 
the continental D. v. audubont. Hairy Woodpeckers, in any considerable 
series, show more or less variation in the markings. In the series of 7 
skins from the northern Bahamas, however, all save one have a well 
marked spot on the inner side of the first two pairs of tail feathers. The 
exception, a young 9, No 108615, collection U. S. National Museum, 
from Abaco, shows a very small black spot on the inner web of the right 
outer tail feather only and none at all on the feathers of the second pair. 
In none of the 11 adult topotypes of D. v. maynard? in the Bangs collec- 
tion, and that of the American Museum of Natural History, is there any 
trace of these black spots on either of the outer two pairs of tail feathers. 
Among the larger, continental Hairy Woodpeckers these spots rarely 
occur, but in one specimen in the collection of Mr. William Brewster 
they are in the nature of transverse bands such as are present normally 
in the case of the Downy Woodpecker. 
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In the Northern Bahama and the Maynard’s Hairy Woodpeckers is 
seen a progressive reduction in the amount and extent of the black in the 
side stripe or epaulette, so that from a large, triangular patch with 
sharply defined borders in D. v. audubonit it becomes in D. v. piger a 
band with a less clear-cut limit posteriorly while in D. v. maynardi the 
band becomes finally reduced to a series of streaks at its posterior exten- 
sion. This is due to the restriction of black in the terminal feathers of 
the stripe, so that while in D. v. Aiger most of these feathers are entirely or 
largely black, in D.v. maynard? the black is limited to a median streak. 
One of the New Providence specimens of D. v. maynard: (a fine adult 
female) has the breast stripe practically as in the Northern Bahama bird, 
but in all the other skins examined the difference is usually apparent at 
a glance. 

Through the courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History, I 
have been able to examine four birds from Andros. These as expected, 
are quite typical of D. v. maynard?, and have unspotted tips to the outer 
two pairs of tail feathers, except that one specimen (an immature male) 
approaches the Northern Bahama bird in having a minute black spot on 
the inner web of the right outer tail feather and another on the left tail 
feather of the second pair. 

We did not find this bird except among the open pine woods of Abaco 
and Great Bahama, where it apparently is generally distributed but not 
very common. Its movements impressed me as being slow and lethargic 
as compared with the energetic jerks and resounding thwacks of our New 
England Hairy Woodpecker. The notes were similar to those of our bird. 
All the specimens had the breast feathers stained a dull reddish from the 
pine bark. 

38. Centurus blakei (Ridgw.). BLAKr’s WoopPECKER. — Near Sweet- 
ing’s Village, Great Abaco, we found several of these woodpeckers on 
July 21, among the trees which here form a fairly respectable forest. 
One pair was accompanied by several fully grown young, which, how- 
ever, were still being fed by the old birds. Their loud, tree toad-like 
rattle was very similar to that of our Red-headed Woodpecker. Accord- 
ing to the natives these woodpeckers were almost always to be found in 
this particular vicinity, and, indeed, we did not meet with them else- 
where. 

39. Chordeiles virginianus vicinus Riley. BAHAMA NIGHTHAWK; 
‘* KILLY-KA-DICK.”’— We found the newly-described Bahama Nighthawk 
common on most of the islands visited. At Nassau numbers of them 
were flying, towards sunset, and elsewhere we sometimes observed them 
at other hours of the day hawking after insects. On many of the outer 
cays they were almost always found in the strip of grass and scattered 
bushes just back of the beach, and on Moraine Cay we started several 
pairs from such cover in a walk of half a mile or less. When flushed 
they usually alighted again a short distance away. Their color harmo- 
nized well with that of their surroundings. On Moraine Cay a specimen 
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was taken whose plumage was unusually light because of a partially 
albinistic tendency. The four-syllabled note of the bird has gained for 
it its local name, rendered throughout the northern islands as “ Killy-ka- 
dick.” This note has the same penetrating quality as that of our northern 
bird, and oftentimes is heard apparently close at hand while the bird 
itself is a distant speck against the sky. We found them common at 
Great Bahama as well as on most of the cays. 

40. Riccordia zneoviridis Palmer & Riley. -BroNnzy Riccorpia.— 
This hummingbird occurs commonly with the following species on the 
‘main ’’ islands, Great Abaco, Little Abaco, and Great Bahama and also 
on all the outer cays wherever there is any considerable growth of bushes. 
On Great Bahama both species of hummingbirds were numerous, fre- 
quenting the bushy undergrowth in the open pine woods. On the larger 
cays we usually found them among the low bushes on the edges of open 
spaces, and often heard their squeaking notes as they darted past in play- 
ful pursuit of one another. On only one occasion did we see them off the 
islands. This was on July 4, when a bird flew past our schooner close to 
the water, crossing the bay at Elbow Cay off the Hopetown harbor. Its 
flight over sea was hardly less than a mile but the water was perfectly 
calm. 

41. Doricha evelyne (Bourc.). BAHAMA WoopsTAR.—On all the 
islands and cays wherever there was bush or tree growth this humming- 
bird occurred. Both species were especially numerous in the undergrowth 
of the Great Bahama pine woods. Curiously enough, this species does 
not seem to have been reported heretofore trom Great Bahama though 
we found it there during our visit on July 17-18, and also on Elbow Cay, 
Moraine Cay, Stranger Cay, and at Nassau, New Providence. 

42. Tyrannus dominicensis (Gmel.). GRAy KINGBIRD; 
PETER.’ — This was one of the most conspicuous of the land birds and 
nesting pairs were found or all the islands and larger cays wherever there 
was a growth of tall bushes or trees. They prefer the vicinity of the 
water and even frequent the usually barren mangrove swamps, nesting 
along their edges. Nests with fresh eggs were found at Elbow Cay on 
July 5; these were usually placed in a crotch some ten feet from the 
ground or overhanging the water. The sharp notes of the birds were 
not unlike the words ‘* Pick-Peter,” whence the local name. 

Myiarchus leucaysiensis Bryant. RUrous-TAILED FLYCATCHER. 
—A pair only of these birds was seen at Cedar Harbor, Little Abaco, 
July 11. They were silent and kept near together along the bushes 
fringing a limestone bluff by the sea. 

44. Blacicus bahamensis (Bryant), LEAsT BAHAMA FLYCATCHER.— 
Among the open pine woods to the south of the city of Nassau, New 
Providence, we found two individuals of this little flycatcher, July 26. 
Their habits were somewhat like those of our Wood Pewee. They 
perched among the higher branches of the pines whence they occasionally 
darted after passing insects, and returned again to the same or a nearby 
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branch. They were rather lethargic in their motions and maintained an 
absolute silence. We did not meet with this bird elsewhere. 

45. Agelaius pheeniceus bryanti Ridgw. BAHAMA REDWING; “ RICE- 
BIRD.’ — This isa common and characteristic bird of the larger islands 
wherever there are marshes and in the bushy growth along the shores of 
these islands and the cays. It is one of the few birds found among the 
mangrove swamps. They were very tame at all times and the males 
would sing fearlessly but a few feet from the observer. The breeding 
season seemed to be practically over by the first week of July, and we fre- 
quently found small family flocks consisting of the pair of old birds with 
their fully grown young. The song differs from that of our northern bird 
not only in its thin and scraping quality, but also in the addition of a 
note at the end of the bar, thus: kon-ki-reée-ah with a slight rising 
inflection. 

46. Icterus northropi Allen. Norrurop’s ORIOLE; ‘ COCOANUT 
Birp.”— At Andros, Mr. Bryant obtained a single immature specimen 
near Mangrove Cay, in early August. We were also told by Mr. Meeres, 
of the Sisal Fiber Co., that he had taken a specimen of this rare oriole on 
Little Abaco early in July, 1904. 

47- Pyrrhulagra violacea (Linn.). PURPLE GRosBEAK.— We saw a 
few scattered flocks of this species on New Providence and Great Abaco, 
but did not meet with it elsewhere although it is known from the other 
larger islands. It appears to be quite absent from the cays. 

48. Tiaris bicolor (Linn.). BAHAMA GRAssquiT; “ PARAKEET.” — 
Everywhere among the islands this was an abundant species. Most of 
the old birds taken were in very worn breeding plumage and the nesting 
period seemed to be passed. Nevertheless male birds were in full song 
throughout July. Many of the birds seemed to be settled in certain 
localities where they were almost always to be found. ‘They feed largely 
on the ground or among the low bushes, but at intervals a male will fly up 
to the top of a bush or sisal stalk and burst into song after which he pres- 
ently returns to the ground again. At Nassau a male that frequented the 
hotel gardens usually flew to a telegraph wire stretched across at some 
twenty feet above the ground, when he wished to sing, but usually a more 
humble perch is chosen. We frequently saw small family parties of adult 
birds and fully grown young by the roadside, in thickets and open fields, 
or even about the houses. They were common in nearly all situations on 
the larger islands and were certain to be met with on all the outer cays in 
the less dense bushy growth. At Little Abaco, while visiting Mr. A. 
H. Nield of the Sisal Fiber Co., we were interested to observe the fear- 
lessness of these little finches. They flew in at the open windows, and 
regularly visited the dining room at meal times for crumbs, or perched at 
arm’s length from us on the piazza railing to sing. 

49. Spindalis zena (Linn.). BLACK-BACKED SPINDALIS; “BANANA 
Biro”; “Cock Rosin.’’—At New Providence this was a common 
species, frequenting the edges of woods near cleared ground. Several 
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times we saw what seemed to be scattered flocks feeding on the ground 
or among the bushes, and on July 26th we heard several of them singing 
softly among the open pine woods. Mr. Bryant also secured a specimen 
at Andros. It has less white in the outer tail feathers than our New 
Providence specimen. 

50. Spindalis zena townsendi Ridgway. TowNsENp’s SPINDALIS.— 
This race is characteristic of the large islands of the northern Bahamas, 
and is strikingly different from the more southern zeva by reason of its 
olive-green back. So far as at present known, it is found only on Great 
Abaco (type locality), Little Abaco, and Great Bahama. The only 
examples we met with were two specimens taken at Great Bahama among 
the thick undergrowth of the pine woods. The cays seem not to offer 
any attractions for this bird. 

51. Vireo calidris barbatulus (Cab.). BLACK-WHISKERED VIREO.— 
This vireo is a bird of the more open tree growth, particularly in the 
neighborhood of cultivated lands. We met with it not infrequently on 
New Providence and Abaco, but saw none on Great Bahama, from which 
island it has not yet been reported. Its absence there is doubtless due to 
a lack of suitable tree growth, at least in the portions hitherto visited. 
The extensive pine forests seem to be wholly avoided by it. The song is 
somewhat similar to that of the Red-eyed Vireo, but less varied, almost a 
monotone, delivered in a quiet apathetic way from some hidden perch. 
On Elbow Cay, July 4, we found a nest of this bird swung from the 
slender fork of a small tree at some six feet from the ground. The nest 
contained a single egg of the usual vireo type, and appeared to be quite 
fresh. We also found this species on several of the larger cays where 
there were tall bushes, as at Stranger Cay. 

52. Vireo crassirostris (Bryant). THICK-BILLED ViREO.—This species 
was the more conspicuous of the two vireos observed and was found on 
all the large islands and on most of the cays of any size. Its explosive 
little song was heard frequently during most of July and at times I was 
able to observe the singer sitting quite motionless on some small branch 
usually but a few feet from the ground. On the outer cays a few pairs 
were found here and there in the dense tangled growth of vines and small 
bushes which the Black-whiskered species generally avoids. We saw no 
nests, but full grown young were not uncommon. This species was 
noticeably tamer than the Black-whiskered, and it was a simple matter to 
approach a singing bird very closely for the cracking of twigs or stirring 
of branches seemed not to alarm it in the least. 

53- Callichelidon cyaneoviridis (Bryant), BAHAMA SwALLow.— At 
Nassau there was a small colony of these swallows about the Colonial 
Hotel. A few were to be seen at almost all hours of the day flying about 
the eaves or resting on the shelf-like cornice. We were unable to dis- 
cover if the birds were breeding, but they seemed to use the hotel as a 
rendezvous. At Hurricane Hole, Great Abaco, on July 22, a flock of a 
dozen or more was watched for a while, flying back and forth about the 
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mouth of a large open cavern among whose upper ledges there may have 
been nests though no birds were seen to alight. A single swallow was 
also observed flying about on the edge of the pine woods at Great 
Bahama. 

54. Coereba bahamensis (Reich.). BAHAMA HONEY CREEPER; ‘ YEL- 
LOWBREAST.”’— This is one of the commonest and most characteristic of 
the Bahaman land birds, and was found on every island and cay where 
there was tree or bush growth. Few or none occur in the mangroves, 
however. At New Providence in early July, we occasionally heard the 
peculiar wirey song of the Honey Creeper which has somewhat the 
quality of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet’s intricate melody with a peculiar 
far-away and ethereal softness. Most of the birds were through nesting 
at the time of our visit and we found numbers of abandoned nests. 
These were usually from four to six feet from the ground, in the fork of 
a small bush, globular, with the entrance near the top at one side. A 
nest containing four partly incubated eggs was found July 4, at Elbow 
Cay. Everywhere on the islands, among the bushes and thickets were 
little groups of these birds, old and young. They were exceedingly tame 
and eyed us curiously, often but arm’s length away. At Great Bahama 
we found them as abundant as elsewhere yet the species is almost 
unknown on the Florida coast only 60 miles distant. A partial albino 
was taken at Elbow Cay, July 5. The yellow patches were present as in 
normal specimens but the rest of the plumage was whitish. 

55. Dendroica petechia flaviceps Chapman. BAHAMA YELLOW 
WaRBLER.— This was nowhere a common bird though we found it 
among the large mangrove swamps in several localities as at Great 
Abaco, Moraine Cay, and Great Sale Cay. On July 4, at Elbow Cay, an 
adult male accompanied by two full grown young in immature plumage, 
was observed among some bushes not far from a small swamp. The 
bright song of the old bird somewhat resembled that of our Dendroica 
@stiva. On a few other occasions we observed singing birds; and while 
among the Great Abaco Marls we found several young birds of the year 
and one or two singing adults in a large mangrove “bush” or island, 
July 6. 

56. Dendroica dominica (Linn.). YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER.— A 
single specimen was obtained at Mangrove Cay, Andros, by Mr. Owen 
Bryant on August 2. Another was also seen at Nassau by Mr. Bryant on 
August 7. Doubtless these were early migrants. 

57- Dendroica pityophila bahamensis Cory. BAHAMA WARBLER.— So 
far as known this species is confined to the large islands of the northern 
Bahamas where it lives among the pines. We found a few at Great 
Bahama, and one immature bird taken there July 17, was just beginning 
to acquire the yellow breast and crown feathers. These are active, rest- 
less little birds and live well up among the branches of the slender pine 
trees. Several times we heard the short rich song during the afternoon 
of July 17. 
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58. Dendroica vigorsii achrustera (Bangs). NEW PROVIDENCE PINE 
WARBLER. — This very distinct race is common on New Providence 
Island among the open pine woods, and we found birds in song during 
our stay there in early and late July. On July 26 an adult female was 
watched for some time as she waited upon one of her fully grown young. 
The latter was restless and during the intervals when its parent was 
absent in search of food, would fly here and there among the trees keep- 
ing up aconstant chipping characteristic of many young warblers, in 
order that its parent might find it when she arrived with food. 

59. Dendroica vigorsii abacoensis Ridgway. ABACO PINE WARBLER.— 
Several specimens were obtained at Great Bahama, July 17 and 18, 1904, 
and these agree precisely with Ridgway’s description of the Abaco bird. 
There can be no doubt that this is the form characteristic of the large 
islands of the northern group of the Bahamas. Since it frequents the 
open pine woods only, its range is restricted to the islands of Great 
Abaco, Little Abaco, and Great Bahama, where these trees grow. The 
habits and song of both these subspecies seemed indistinguishable from 
those of our Pine Warbler of the northern United States. 

60. Geothlypis tanneri Ridgway. TANNER’s YELLOWTHROAT.— Unfor- 
tunately our collections do not throw very much light on the somewhat 
complicated problem of the geographical relationships of the various 
Bahama Yellowthroats. We were unsuccessful in finding the genus at 
all on New Providence, and after careful search among the islands of the 
northern group found only the species ¢anmnert. This is common in 
bushy growths both on the “main” islands and on several of the larger 
cays. At Great Bahama a number of individuals were found both in the 
swamps along shore and among the bushes in the dry pine woods. All 
the specimens obtained are typical tanners. The adult males still retained 
(July 18) their black cheek-patches, though the breeding season was about 
over. Specimens were taken on Great Bahama and Moraine Cay, and 
birds were also observed in full song on Abaco and Elbow Cay. At 
Moraine Cay, July 14, an adult male was seen feeding a full grown young 
bird which followed its parent closely, begging for food. The species 
tncompta described by Ridgway from two Abaco specimens taken early in 
April, 1886, seems to represent the group of Yellowthroats with light 
abdomens. If it is actually resident among the northern Bahamas it is 
odd that we did not find it. 

61. Mimus gundlachi (Cab.). BAHAMA MockINGBIRD.— On the outer 


cays where there is an abundance of thick bushes and tangled creepers - 


this Mockingbird is not uncommon, although we found it rather shy and 
retiring. None were seen on any of the large islands, although Mr. 
Bonhote has found them in winter on New Providence and Little Abaco. 
At the time of our visit they seemed to be about through breeding, 
though some were seen tending fully grown young. Thus on Moraine 
Cay, July 13, an adult male was seen hopping quickly about on the ground 
among the undergrowth closely followed by two young birds whom he 
fed from time to time. The latter kept up all the while a fine sibilant 
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note which I at first mistook for the chirp of a grasshopper. On one or 
two occasions we heard the song of this Mockingbird, but most of them 
seemed to have stopped singing. We saw birds on Stranger Cay, Mo- 
raine Cay, and Great Sale Cay. 

62. Mimus polyglottos (Linn.). MockinGcsirp.— As noted by Bon- 
hote,' the White-winged Mockingbird of the northern Bahamas appears 
to be the same as the bird of the neighboring mainland. It seems to 
have come in within a recent period and keeps close to the villages and 
settlements. We found it commonly about the edges of clearings and 
cultivated ground at Elbow Cay, and discovered nests with fresh eggs at 
that place on July 4 and 5. Bonhote records the bird also trom Great 
Abaco, as well as nests and eggs in March from Little Abaco. At the 
extensive sisal plantations on the latter island we saw numbers of the 
birds, particularly near the houses, and were told by Mr. Meeres, of the 
Sisal Fiber Company, that they had noticeably increased during the past 
few years. Many of the Mockingbirds were still in song, and I several 
times heard them at various hours of the night during the full moon of 
early July. 

63. Polioptila cerulea cesiogaster Ridgway. BAHAMA GNATCATCHER; 
“CaTBIRD.”— We met with this bird only twice among the northern 
islands, once on Elbow Cay, July 4, and again, July 17, a few were found 
at Great Bahama among the bushy growth of the pine woods. 

64. Mimocichla plumbea (Linn.). PLUmMBEous MocKINGBIRD ; “BLUE 
THRASHER.’’— Only two specimens of this bird were seen throughout 
our trip, one at Cedar Harbor, Little Abaco, on July 11, and a second 
near Sweeting’s Village, Great Abaco, July 22. They were not shy but 
their manner of life among the thickets and their silence at this season 
of the year rendered them difficult to observe. 


By way of summary it is interesting to group together the 
species of birds that inhabit the different sorts of country. Thus 
the following 20 species and subspecies occur chiefly if not exclu- 
sively on the larger “main” islands, as New Providence, the 
Abacos, and Great Bahama: 


Pecilonetta bahamensts. 

Phenicopterus ruber. 

Colinus bahamensis (New Providence). 
Cathartes aura (except New Providence). 
Amazona bahamensts (Great Abaco). 
Crotophaga ant. 

Dryobates villosus maynardi and D. v. piger. 
Centurus blaket. 

Myiarchus leucaysiensis. 


1 Bonhote: Ibis, Ser. 8, Vol. III, 1903, p. 276. 
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Blacicus bahamensts. 

Icterus northropt. 

Pyrrhulagra violacea. 

Spindalis zena zena and S. z. townsend?. 

Dendroica pityophila bahamensts. 

Dendroica vigorsti achrustera and D. v. abacoensts. 

Mimus polyglottos. 

Mimocichla plumbea. 

Of these, the Hairy Woodpeckers, Least Bahama F ycatcher, 
Bahama Warbler, and Pine Warblers we found in the pine growth 
only. 

A few species, some 15 land birds, we found not only on the 
larger islands with their more varied growth, but also on the 
smaller and rather barren outer cays. These are mainly such 
birds as frequent thick bushes or the mangrove swamps. Those 
that we noted are the following : — 


Columba leucocephala. Tiaris bicolor. 

Zenatda zenatda. Vireo calidris barbatulus (rarely). 
Columbigallina passerina bahamensts. Vireo crasstrostris. 

Chordeiles virginianus vicinus. Cereba bahamensts. 

Riccordia eneoviridis. Dendroica petechia flaviceps. 
Dortcha evelyne. Geothlypis tanner. 

Tyrannus dominicensis. Mimus gundlacht. 


Agelaius phaniceus bryanti. 

These small cays apparently have no land birds peculiar to 
themselves. 

The birds of the mangrove swamps are few. Cormorants and 
several of the Herons nest among their branches, and the Man- 
grove Warbler (Dendroica petechia flaviceps) is practically confined 
to them as far as we could observe. But otherwise they offer little 
attraction from an ornithological standpoint, and are quite barren 
and deserted save for a few Gray Kingbirds and Bahama Red- 
wings that nest on their borders, 


In conclusion I wish to express my thanks to Mr. Outram Bangs 
for his aid in identifying many of the specimens, and to the 
authorities of the American Museum of Natural History and of 
the United States National Museum for the loan of specimens for 
comparison. The greater part of the birds that we collected have 
been presented to the Museum of Comparative Zoology, at Cam- 
bridge, and the remainder have been added to Mr. Outram Bangs’s 
collection of West Indian birds. 
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THE MIGRATIONS OF CERTAIN SHORE BIRDS. 
BY AUSTIN H. CLARK. 


THE object of this paper is to explain, in as brief terms as 
possible, what I consider is the main factor by which many of our 
shore birds are guided in their migrations. I refer especially to 
those species which pass southward over the western Atlantic, 
from the eastern Canadian Provinces, past the Bermudas and the 
easternmost of the West Indies to South America, as far south as 
Patagonia, and return by way of Central America and the Miss- 
issippi Valley. The bird which I have chosen as the best repre- 
sentative of this class, and with which I shall mainly deal, is the 
Golden Plover (Charadrius dominicus), as it is large, well known, 
easily identified (even when passing over at night), and does not 
occur commonly, as do many other species (for instance the 
Spotted Sandpiper, Actitis macularius, the Turnstone, Arenaria 
interpres, and the Yellow-legs Zotanus flavipes), in the southern 
part of its range at all seasons. 

Briefly summarized, the route taken by this plover in its migra- 
tions (vide Cooke, Yearb. Dept. Agriculture, 1903, p. 371) is as 
follows : — Starting from the breeding grounds in western Arctic 
America, it goes to Labrador (arriving in August) where it fattens 
on the ‘curlew berries’ which are ripe at that time, and then 
travels southward, leaving the continent at Nova Scotia, over the 
sea past (sometimes four hundred miles or more east of) the Ber- 
mudas, then just east of and over the Lesser Antilles, reaching 
South America at the Guianas and the northernmost coast of 
Brazil (about the first of September). It soon disappears, but 
reappears again on the prairies of Argentina, and goes as far 
south as Patagonia, where it remains from September to March. 
In March it appears in northwestern Colombia, Panama, and Cen- 
tral America, passes up the Mississippi Valley, reaches the prairie 
regions of the United States in April, crosses into Canada in May, 
and is back on its breeding grounds in June. 

The question naturally arises, why do the birds come north by 
a different route from that taken going south, and what guides 
them in their long sea journey from eastern Canada over the 
Atlantic to the Guianas? 
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As long ago as 1848, Sir Robert H. Schomburgk made the 
interesting observation (Hist. Barbados, p. 681) that these plover, 
in common with other shore birds, when flying over the island of 
Barbados (the most easterly of the West Indies) take a course 
from northwest to southeast, at right angles to the direction of 
the wind (the northeast trade). Col. H. W. Feilden, in writing 
of the birds of Barbados (Ibis, 1889, p. 490; West Indian Bulle- 
tin, III [1902], p. 343), also notes this fact adding that “it 
appears to be a well established observation that birds prefer 
migrating witha ‘beam’ wind.” When in Barbados in September, 
1go1, I was told by several sportsmen that the shore birds were 
always seen to pass the island flying from northwest to southeast, 
and I observed the fact myself in the migration seasons of 1903 
and 1904. 

Thus it appears that within the trade-wind belt, at least, these 
birds always direct their flight in a definite relation to the direction 
of the wind. With us, living in the north temperate zone, the 
winds are so irregular and variable that we can hardly form any 
accurate idea of the regularity of the winds within the tropics, 
and to a lesser extent, over the sea in general, unless we have had 
more or less experience with them. 

Acting upon the supposition that the invariable relation of the 
flight of the Golden Plover to the direction of the wind when in 
the West Indies might be in reality a key to the course taken by 
them during the major part, if not the entire extent of their flight, 
I have mapped out a theoretical course which the birds would 
follow, provided they depended on the direction of the wind as a 
guide, and flew always at right angles to it. 

There is one important point to be borne in mind in connection 
with this, and that is that a bird flying directly across a wind will be 
carried to leeward out of the course it appears to be taking just as 
many miles every hour as the force of the wind is miles per hour. 
I may illustrate what I mean by a parallel case. Ifa man were to 
row a boat at the rate of four miles an hour across a stream with 
a current of two miles an hour, which (let us assume) it takes him 
an hour to cross, if he rows always with the axis of the boat at 
right angles to the force of the current, he will reach the other 
bank at a point as far down stream from a position exactly 
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opposite the place from which he started, as the current of the 
stream will have gone on during the time he took in crossing. In 
the case given, he would be two miles below the position opposite 
the starting point, as the stream had a current of two miles per 
hour, and he took an hour to get across. In the same way, 
assuming the flight of Golden Plover to be one hundred miles an 
hour, and the strength of the wind which it is crossing to be thirty 
miles an hour, in one hour’s flight, the plover would have reached 
a point one hundred miles from where it started, but thirty miles 
to the leeward of a line drawn from the starting place at right 
angles to the wind. Thus in calculating the course which would 
be taken by birds, provided they relied on the wind for a guide 
and flew at right angles to it, we must remember that the direction 
taken is in reality more or less diagonally across it (depending on 
the strength of the wind) although the birds are all heading 
directly across it. 

Starting from their breeding grounds in western Arctic America, 
the course of the Golden Plover would be southeasterly across the 
prevailingly southwest winds, which would bring the birds across 
north central and northeastern Canada to Labrador, and the 
eastern Canadian Provinces (New Brunswick and Nova Scotia). 
This may be considered the first stage of their flight. It is inter- 
esting to notice here that the Whimbrel (Vumenius phaopus) and 
the Ring Plover (gialitis hiaticu/a) which breed in Greenland 
and about Cumberland Gulf also in migrating fly across the pre- 
vailing southwesterlies of the north Atlantic, which brings them 
to the shores of Europe and Africa, instead of down the American 
coast, as it might be supposed they would come. As a matter 
of fact, the Whimbrel is unknown on the eastern sea-board of the 
United States, while the only record for #gialitis hiaticula in 
America (south of its breeding grounds) is Barbados (September 
10, 1888), to which island a number of European birds (for 
instance Pavoncella pugnax, 1848 and 1878, Vanellus vanellus, 
1886, Hydrochelidon Jleucoptera, 1888, and H. hybrida) have 
strayed. 

Mr. William Brewster believes that the Whimbrel and 4 gialitis 
hiaticu/a in eastern Arctic America are merely colonies, the birds 
from which would most naturally go south during the migrations 
by the route taken by others in the European habitat of the spe- 
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cies; and the fact that they cross over to Europe and then pro- 
ceed to southern Africa instead of going to southern South America 
is merely due to their starting on their journey by the same route 
by which they criginally reached the territory. This, however, 
is not so serious an objection as might at first sight appear; for 
very possibly the species were first established in those regions by 
certain individuals or companies getting off the main track of the 
migrations north along the coasts of Africa and Europe, and, 
directing their course from perhaps northwestern Africa across 
the prevailing southwesterly winds (in the spring), finally reach- 
ing land in Greenland and the regions immediately to the west 
of it. 

Starting from Labrador and the eastern Canadian Provinces, 
the Golden Plover would fly in a southeasterly direction, across 
the prevailing southwesterly winds until the latitude of Bermuda 
was reached. This would bring them to a point a few hundred 
miles to the eastward of those islands. Here the course would 
change to westerly, and then southwesterly in the ‘horse lati- 
tudes.’ The variable and rather light winds which occur here at 
this season would tend to scatter the flocks somewhat, and we 
should expect the line of migration to be somewhat wider from 
this point south. The prevailingly southeasterly, then easterly 
winds in the ‘horse latitudes’ would cause them to go first in a 
southwesterly direction, becoming more southerly as the northern 
limit of the northeast trades was approached. ‘They would begin 
to feel the effects of the trades in a position due east of the 
Bahamas, and due north of Porto Rico. Their course would 
then change from southerly to southeasterly, and they would pass 
along just to the eastward of, and over, the Lesser Antilles, 
reaching northern South America in the Guianas. At the season 
when the birds reach the Guianas, the wind in that district is very 
light, but what little there is comes from the east. Here they 
stop and feed (being in a very lean condition after their long 
flight) and appear, from what I can learn from people who have 
travelled in the interior of British Guiana, to follow up the rivers 
into the higher land.’ 


1There is a specimen in the British Museum from Mt. Roraima, and one 
from the Maroni River, Surinam. 
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From this point their course is not accurately known; but if we 
apply this theory, they would follow down the northeastern tribu- 
taries of the Amazons until they came within the influence of the 
southeast trades, which would carry them southwest, over central 
Amazonia toward Peru and Bolivia. Somewhat northwest of the 
Matto Grosso region, the birds would come under the influence of 
the easterly winds on the southern border of the trades, which 
would turn them south, and gradually (as they became more north- 
easterly) southeast, which would bring the plover into the prairie 
region of the Argentine. Here the prevailing westerlies of the 
pampas region would be felt, and the birds would, under their 
influence, continue down the eastern part of Patagonia toward 
Tierra del Fuego. 

In returning, the birds would first go north (across the prevail- 
ing westerlies), until in the vicinity of Buenos Ayres, and the 
country just to the west of it where they would encounter north- 
easterly winds, which would turn them inland, up the valley of the 
La Plata and along the plains to the east of the Andes, the course 
gradually becoming more northerly, and then northeasterly in the 
area covered by the southeast trades. They would reach the 
Amazons valley in its western half, and then under the guidance 
of the northeast trades fly northwest, toward the isthmus of 
Panama and Central America. The course from here would be 
northwest across the trades to Texas and the Mississippi Valley. 
The birds follow up this valley, northward, and then, on reaching 
Canada fly northwest, across the prevailing southwesterly and 
westerly winds to their breeding grounds in western Arctic 
America. 

This, then, would be the path travelled by the main flights of 
the Goldén Plover. Those flocks which visit the lakes of Maine 
and the eastern seacoast of the United States may very well be 
parties which have become detached from the main body, perhaps 
during a period of squally weather, with uncertain and variable 
winds, conditions very liable to occur at the time of their journey 
south. 


1 There are specimens in the British Museum from Peru taken in September 
and October. 
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Col. Feilden remarks (Ibis, 1889, and West Indian Bulletin, 
III, [1902], Zoc. cit.) that “a shift of wind from the northeast, with 
squally weather to the southeast is ardently longed for by the 
Barbados sportsmen towards the end of August, as this forces the 
migratory hosts [of shore birds] to alight instead of passing over 
at a great height, as they are seen to do when the wind is from 
the northeast.” 

Along the coast of Cape Cod, Massachusetts (where the wind 
should: be west or southwest to favor their flight), the gunners 
have observed that numbers of Golden Plover sometimes appear 
if the wind happens to be northeast at the time they are passing ; 
but if the wind shifts to the southwest, they all disappear. These 
two instances seem to offer additional evidence that the birds are 
to a considerable degree reliant on the direction of the wind to 
guide them in their flight. 

Mr. Brewster believes that the knowledge that an immense 
supply of food awaits them in Labrador would be more potent in 
bringing the plover to that district than the direction of the wind. 
Here, as in the case of the parallelism between the course taken 
in the first stage of the migration by Golden Plover, and by the 
Whimbrel and gia/itis hiaticula, the result would be the same, 
no matter which was the true cause; but it seems to me that the 
question of food cannot influence these plover, as, although the 
old birds may remember the attractions of Labrador in regard 
to food, the young of the year, which have never seen the place 
could hardly be influenced in the direction of their flight by any 
such considerations, and in this species the young and old do not 
migrate together, but the first to arrive at any given point are 
invariably adults, and nearly all males; next come the females, 
and, about twelve days after the main flight of the adult males, the 
light-breasted young. It may, of course, be argued that the old 
males lead the way, followed by the females and the young; but 
it seems more probable that all are guided by the same cause, as 
otherwise we should expect the young, if they should for a few 
days lose sight of the others, to get off the track and turn up at 
places remote from the usual path of migration, a thing which 
they are no more liable than the adults to do. 

Of course it is probable that in wide and rich valleys, like those 
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of the Mississippi and La Plata, and to a lesser extent the rivers 
of the Guianas and the northeastern tributaries of the Amazons, 
the birds are guided largely by their direction, and the courses of 
the streams; but it seems as if outside of these areas, we must 
look for the key to the course of their flight in the direction of the 
winds, as by no other method can we satisfactorily explain (1) 
why they pass over the West Indies always from northwest to 
southeast, (2) why they are usually observed to migrate with a 
‘beam’ wind, (3) why they never alight on Barbados or the other 
West Indies if the wind is northeast, but only if it comes from the 
southeast or some other direction, not necessarily contrary to 
their course, (4) why they appear on the Massachusetts coast 
during northeast winds, but leave if the wind changes to the 
southwest or west, and (5) why they reach the South American 
continent in the Guianas on their journey south, but leave it 
at the isthmus of Panama in coming north. 


LIST OF BIRDS SEEN IN JEFFERSON PARISH, 
LOUISIANA, APRIL 1, 1904. 


BY H. H. KOPMAN. 


THE following list of 64 species seen by the writer and two 
companions, Messrs. Andrew and W. B. Allison, during an ex- 
tended walk near New Orleans, April 1, 1904, presents the typi- 
cal bird-life of the section at that season with an unusual degree 
of closeness to what might be considered the ideal typical state of 
the avifauna. The season was absolutely normal, no extremes of 
cold having occurred during the winter, and the spring having 
developed slowly but practically uniformly from small beginnings 
after the first week in January, and more rapidly and without the 
slightest interruption from the cold, after the 2oth of February. 

Because the list gives a typical view of our bird-life at the 
season in question, and because it is the largest Louisiana list of 
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which I have any record, I have concluded that it would be of 
interest to observers in other parts of the country. It is not 
remarkable for rare species. In fact, there are scarcely any un- 
expected birds in it, while nearly everything that might have been 
expected in the character of country visited was recorded during 
the fifteen hours spent afield, from 6 A.M. tog P.M. No additional 
species was recorded after about 7.30 P.M. Resident birds, a 
few of the winter visitors, and summer visitors, arrived and arriv- 
ing, gave the predominant character to the bird-life of the day. 
Species purely transient were little in evidence. The weather 
was too stable and rather too warm for the marked movement of 
transients that had been noted two days before. 


Sixty-four Species of Birds seen by Andrew Allison, W. B. Allison, 
and H. H. Kopman, April 1, 1904, in Jefferson Parish, 
Louisiana, West Bank of the Mississippi, opposite 
New Orleans. 


1. Larus delawarensis. RING-BILLED GULL.— Several of these winter- 
ing gulls were still present on the river. 

2. Florida cerulea. LirrLe BLuE Hreron.— Though the species had 
arrived some time since, we saw only one in the country we crossed. 

3. Nyctanassa violacea, YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON.— We saw 
two before dark and heard several after dark. 

4. Gallinago delicata. WiLson’s SnipE.— Andrew Allison was the 
only member of the party who touched at a spot where we are almost sure 
of finding the Snipe in spring. In this wet pasture he saw a few of the 
birds. 

5. Helodromas solitarius. SOLITARY SANDPIPER.— We saw but one, 
though it is usually common at this season. 

6. Oxyechus vociferus. KiLtLpEER.— The Killdeers were seen by Mr. 
Allison in the same spot as the Snipe. 

7. Colinus virginianus. Bos-wHite.— Though not well established 
about New Orleans, this species is occasionally found in the vicinity. A 
covey that we have observed repeatedly was found in the usual place on 
open briery land. 

8. Cathartes aura. TurKEY BuzzArp.— Usual numbers. 

g. Catharista urubu. BLAack VULTURE.— Usual numbers. 

10. Buteo lineatus (alleni?). (FLoRIDA?) RED-SHOULDERED HAwk.— 
Saw one pair, circling rather high, but resident birds. 

11. Syrnium varium alleni. FLorrpA BARRED OwL.— Heard sev- 
eral. 
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12. Megascops asio floridanus. FLORIDA ScREECH OwL.— Heard 
one after dark. 

13. Ceophleeus pileatus. PiLEATED WoopPecKER.— Though this spe- 
cies is rather common, and sometimes fairly conspicuous in the country 
through which we went, we heard but one this day. 

14. Dryobates pubescens. Downy WooppEcKER.— Noted several. 

15. Dryobates villosus audubonii. SourHERN HAIRY WooDPECKER. 
— Noted one or two. 

16, Centurus carolinus. RED-BELLIED WoopPeEcKER.— In the growth 
of aslough which our road followed for along distance, and in some 
rather deep woods through which we passed later, this species was very 
common. 

17. Colaptes auratus. FLIcKER.— This species is an infrequent breeder 
about New Orleans, and as all the winter residents had gone, we saw 
but one bird. 

18. Chetura pelagica. CHimNEY Swirt.— Though the first arrived 
the 19th of March, we saw but a few this day. 

19. Trochilus colubris. RuBy-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD.— Thor- 
oughly common. Arrived March 23. 

20, Tyrannus tyrannus. KINGBIRD.— Never very common in Louisi- 
ana in spring. Wesawbutone. The first had been noted March 23. 

21. Myiarchus crinitus. CRESTED FLYCATCHER.— Rather common 
along the slough where so many Red-bellied Woodpeckers were 
seen. Arrived March 30. 

22. Sayornis phebe. PHase.—A single bird still lingered where I 
had seen it on two recent trips. The day of its departure was very close 
at hand, the last never having been seen later than April 6. 

Inthe matter of flycatchers, the trip was rather disappointing. March 
30, two early arrivals, the Wood Pewee (Contopus virens) and the Green- 
crested Flycatcher (Empidonax virescens), had both appeared, one of each 
species being noted, but neither was seen April 1. The recording of the 
Green-crested Flycatcher March 30 antedated any previous arrival record 
for this latitude by six days, so it was not surprising that none was noted 
April1. The Wood Pewee, however, might readily enough have been 
seen. 

23. Corvus brachyrhynchos. AMERICAN Crow.— Common. 

24. Corvus ossifragus. Fish Crow.— We heard this species only 
early in the morning near the river. 

25. Cyanocitta cristata florincola. FLoripA BLuE JaAy.— Seen in only 
one locality, a briery pasture bordered chiefly by small live and water 
oaks. At this one spot it is nearly always seen. 

26. Agelaius pheeniceus. RED-wINGED BLACKBIRD.— The long slough 
was the only breeding situation of this species we visited. Here we saw 
a few. The bulk of the residents had departed for their breeding 
grounds in the marshes. 

27. Molothrus ater. Cowsirp.—A single one was seen on the edge 
of a weedy field. 
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28. Sturnella magna argutula. SouTHERN MEADOWLARK.— The ob- 
servations made in regard to the Bob-white about New Orleans are appli- 
cable to this bird. Andrew Allison saw one of several that have become 
established in and about the pasture where he saw the Snipe and Kill- 
deer. 

29. Icterus spurius.— ORCHARD ORIOLE.— Males were very common, 
and we saw the first female. The first males arrived March 25. 

30. Quiscalus quiscula agleus. FLORIDA GRACKLE.— Abundant. 

31. Megaquiscalus major. BoaAt-TAILED GRACKLE.— Abundant, one 
large flock and many single birds being seen, though the aiid had 
left for their breeding grounds in the marshes. 

32. Zonotrichia albicollis. WHITE-THROATED SPARROW.— Rather com- 
mon ; singing occasionally. 

33. Spizella pusilla. FieLp SpARROw.— This was certainly the most 
unexpected bird of the day, for while it is common in some parts of the 
bluffy and sandy lands further north in the State, it is rare in the flat 
alluvial lands of the southeast. The single one seen appeared in the same 
spot where I had seen one March 23, and was doubtless the same bird. 
This was in the dry, brier-grown pasture to which reference has already 
been made. 

34. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp SPARROW.— Not very common, but 
showing about normal numbers for the season. 

_ 35. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. SAVANNA SPARROW. — Only 
a few seen in the morning. 

36. Pipiloerythrophthalmus. TownHrE.— Seen at only one spot, the 
thickets about the pasture where we saw the Blue Jays and the Field 
Sparrow. 

37. Cardinalis cardinalis. CarpinaL.—As noisy, melodious, and 
abundant as ever. 

38. Cyanospiza cyanea. INDIGO BuNTING.— There was no increase 
over the number seen March 30, when the species arrived. About 3 were 
seen. 

39. Piranga rubra. SumMMER TANAGER.— A male in all but perfect 
plumage was recorded as the first arrival for 1904. This is next to the 
earliest date of which I have any record, one having been seen by Andrew 
Allison at Bay St. Louis, Miss., March 31, 1902. 

40. Progne subis. Purple MArtTiIn.—The only one I observed was 
heard in New Orleans in the morning just before I crossed the river. 

41. Hirundo erythrogastra. BARN SwALLows.— The only ones we 
saw were three or four that passed with some Tree Swallows in the morn- 
ing. These were the first arrivals recorded. 

42. Iridoprocne bicolor. TREE SwaLLow.— Ordinarily common. 

43. Vireo olivaceus. RED-EYED Vi1REO.— Rather common, at least 
well distributed. The first had arrived at Covington, in the pine woods 
north of New Orleans, March 20. 

44. Vireo noveboracensis. WHITE-EYED VirEO.—In normal abun- 
dance. 
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45. Compsothlypis americana rameline. PARULA WARBLER.— As 
abundant as usual, many having begun to nest. Arrived March 7. 

46. Protonotaria citrea. PROTHONOTARY WARBLER.— Hardly as 
widely distributed as March 30. The first came March 19. 

47- Helinaia swainsonii. SwaAINsoNn’s WARBLER.—In a brake of 
switchcane in a rather dense wood of Texas red oak, water oak, live 
oak, box elder, red maple, ash, haw, hackberry, and elm, where we can 
usually count on finding this species in spring, we heard several singing, 
and Andrew Allison took one specimen. The notes of this species were 
almost constantly intermingled with those of the Hooded Warbler, to 
which they bear considerable resemblance. We observed that the first 
partof the song was tremulous and quavering, highly modulated and 
slightly complex, but that the termination was very similar to notes of 
the Hooded Warbler. The species had probably arrived several days 
before. We have never been able to prove that the spot where we found 
it is a breeding ground, though the species is well established there in the 
middle spring. 

48. Dendroica dominica albilora. SycAMoRE WARBLER.— The species 
was not singing much. ‘The first arrived March 12. 

49. Dendroica coronata. MyrTLeE WaARBLER.— Noted only a few. 
The bird is sometimes still abundant this late, but the mild character of 
the whole spring ¢had advanced their movement a week or so. 

50. Dendroica zstiva. YELLOW WARBLER.— Where I had seen the 
first bird of the season, March 30, in some willows in the slough, there 
was still one this day. It was doubtless the same bird, and was in song 
as on the previous occasion. April 2 had been the earliest date for arrival 
previous to this. 

51. Geothlypis formosa. KENTUCKY WARBLER.— There had been no 
special increase in numbers over the number seen March 30, when the first 
arrived. 

52. Geothlypis trichas. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT.— Saw only a 
few. 

53. Wilsonia mitrata. Hoop—EpD WARBLER.— As abundant as usual. 
The first had arrived March 12. 

54. Parus carolinensis, CAROLINA CHICKADEE.— Nothing out of the 
ordinary was noted in regard to this common resident. 

55. Bzolophus bicolor. Turrep Tirmouse.—In statu quo, like the 
Chickadee. 

56. Mimus polyglottos. MockincBpirp.— Owing to the prevalence of 
trapping in Jefferson Parish before the new bird law was passed, Mock- 
ingbirds have not been very common there of late years, and we saw only 
a few, at distant points. 

57. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Catsirp.— The spring transients of 
this species are rarely present here in large numbers. We saw but two. 

58. Toxostoma rufum. BrRowN THRASHER.— Common and somewhat 
musical. These birds were probably all transients, certainly not summer 
visitors, as the species is not known as a breeder in southern Louisiana. 
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59. Thryothorus ludovicianus. CAROLINA WREN.—As conspicuous 
and musical as the Cardinal. 

60. Troglodytes aédon. House WrEN.— This winter visitor was still 
present, some half dozen being noted. 

61. Hylocichla mustelina. Woop THrusH.— We noted only two or 
three. The first came March 26. 

62. Hylocichla guttata pallasii. Hermit THRusH.— Had become very 
scarce. We were constantly watching for them, but saw only two. 

63. Polioptila cerulea. BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER.— Though the date 
of its general arrival had long passed, it was not particularly common 
this day. 

64. Regulus calendula. RuBy-CROWNED KINGLET.— Saw only one, 
probably the last, though the species has often been seen a week later, 
and on one occasion as late as April 18. 


Several species that we might readily have expected to see 
were : 


1. Laughing Gull (Larus atrictlla). Had disappeared from the river 
rather earlier than usual for its breeding grounds on the coast. 

2. Wood Duck sponsa). 

3. White Ibis (Guara alba). 

4. Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodias). 

5. Green Heron ( Butorides virescens). 

6. Pectoral Sandpiper (Actodromas maculata). 

7. Bartramian Sandpiper (Bartramia longicauda). 

8. Belted Kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon). 

g. Painted Bunting (Cyanospiza ciris). 

10. Rough-winged Swallow (Stelgidopteryx serripennts). 

11. Loggerhead Shrike (Lantus ludovictanus). 

12. American Pipit (Anthus pensilvanicus). 


All the water birds mentioned above and a half dozen more we 
should have been practically certain of noting had we been able 
to include in our itinerary some of the marsh and water surfaces 
of the parish, so that a spring list of 75 species in Southeast 
Louisiana would be by no means impossible to establish, though 
I should never expect to see that number exceeded. 
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NESTING HABITS OF BIRDS IN MISSISSIPPI. 
BY CHARLES R. STOCKARD. 


AN ATTEMPT is made in the following article to condense and 
summarize, and as nearly as possible to bring out the most inter- 
esting facts noted while collecting for several years in various 
parts of Mississippi. It is evident to all readers that in arranging 
data of this kind some of the habits and customs of birds which 
are well known to most observers must occasionally be repeated. 
The nesting records of birds in one section of the country are not 
always strikingly different from those of another, particularly for 
the same species. But the manner of nesting does differ slightly 
in many and very strikingly in a few cases. In those localities 
where particular kinds of material and certain peculiar conditions 
predominate the method of nest building will differ widely from 
that which is followed in sections where such conditions do not 
prevail; this fact is shown clearly in many instances cited below. 
One observing the nesting habits of birds may at times be im- 
pressed by the constant fixedness of style followed, and then 
again the same observer will be surprised by the great diversity 
in nesting habits evinced by a single species. 

My intention has been to arrange the data below so that they 
shall clearly and briefly show the facts regarding the usual nesting 
sites selected by different species, as well as to indicate the season 
during which each species deposits its eggs. Yet in many cases 
birds were observed to deviate markedly from the rule in their 
selection of nesting sites; such instances have been particularly 
enumerated and emphasized, as they appear to me of especial 
interest in showing on the one hand a faculty apparently similar 
to discretion in the choice of nesting places, while as evidently on 
the other hand some cases illustrate the most absurd stupidity. 
The ordinary manner of nest construction will not be given in 
detail and only in remarkable cases will most of the particulars be 
entered into. I have deemed it only necessary in most instances 
to give the extreme dates in any season on which the eggs of a 
species were recorded, because the notes extend over a period of 
nine years, during which time a great number of nests of one spe- 
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cies may have been noted, and it is useless to string out a list of 
the dates on which all these nests were observed. 


1. Podilymbus podiceps. PirEp-BILLED GREBE.—These birds are seen 
in Mississippi every month of the year, and often in considerable num- 
bers. Many careful searches were made for their nests but all proved 
unsuccessful, though I am confident that they nest in the State. 

2. Sterna maxima. RoyaL TeERN.— This beautiful large tern is to be 
found nesting abundantly on the small islands to the south of Mississippi 
Sound. “No nest is constructed, the eggs being placed on the bare sand. 
Sets were found consisting of two and four eggs each; those of four were 
very rare, only two such being observed. The earliest date on which they 
were taken was May 28, and the latest was June 21, 1903. There is no 
doubt that fresh eggs may be found during a much longer period than 
these dates indicate, as few trips were made to the islands. Mr. C. Del- 
mas of Scranton has collected on the islands near that place many eggs 
of these birds as well as those of the Cabot’s Tern. 

3. Sterna sandvicensis acuflavida. Casot’s TERN.—This tern is found 
breeding on the islands in company with the Royal Tern. In Mississippi 
Sound one finds many eggs of this species in the latter part of May and 
June. All the sets observed contained one or two eggs; never as many 
as three were found in a set. No nest is built, the eggs lying on the 
sandy ground of the island. The earliest sets were taken on May 28, 
1901, almost all consisting of fresh eggs, and the latest were found June 
21, 1903, most of which contained well formed embryos, and many nest- 
lings were seen on the islands at this time. 

4. Anhinga anhinga. ANHINGA.— This bird is commonly known in 
Mississippi as the Water Turkey. They are often noticed in autumn and 
winter flying in large flocks. During the breeding season they are rarely 
observed unless one visits some swampy wood, or better some lake that is 
situated in a dense timber-land. There the Anhinga will be found nest- 
ing in small colonies. Nine occupied nests was the largest group found, 
but usually only from three to five pairs nest about a small lake. The 
nest was rather loosely constructed of sticks and was very shallow, being 
little more than a platform, suggesting at once the architectural style so 
commonly employed by the herons. The Little Blue Heron was found 
nesting about the same lakes with the Anhingas. The earliest eggs were 
taken on April 21, 1901, and the latest on May 14, 1902. As the nesting 
localities have not been at all constantly observed, the laying season may 
well have wider limits. Four eggs constituted the full set in all cases 
noted. 

5. Ardetta exilis. Least BirreRN.— The nest of the Least Bittern 
was not found, although the birds were present during the nesting 
season. They were always very rare, however, in the marshes in which I 
collected. 
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6. Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis. Lourstana HERoN.—In the marshes 
of the western and southern portions of the State many of these herons 
were found nesting, usually in company with the Little Blue. The nests 
were placed near the ground in small trees or bushes and were built in 
the careless heron style. Four eggs constituted the complete set, and the 
earliest date of collecting these eggs was May 11, 1896, the latest being 
June 12, 1902. 

7. Florida cerulea. LirtLeE BLUE HERoN.—A very common species 
in many parts of the State where it was found breeding in small colonies 
and sometimes alone. All complete sets contained four eggs. The nests 
were placed from ten to thirty feet above the ground in swampy woods 
and small marshes. Many of these herons nested along the Tombigbee 
River in the eastern part of Mississippi, and they were also common on 
the lakes in counties bordering the Mississippi River. Their nesting sea- 
son commenced about the middle of April, and the latest eggs were taken 
June 4, 1900. 

8. Butorides virescens. GREEN Heron. — This bird is generally 
known by the odd name of “Shitepoke,’”’ a name whose probable mean- 
ing and origin will be readily understood by those acquainted with early 
English who have noticed a certain action of the Green Heron when sud- 
denly leaving the ground. The Green Heron does not appear to be as 
partial toward wooded districts for nesting localities as the other herons 
of the State. They were often found nesting in small willows and 
bushes that grew along the edges of drain ditches passing through open 
pastures and fields. I have failed to find this bird nesting in company 
with the other herons, and rarely more than two pairs were found 
making their homes in any one vicinity. The sets were composed of 
three and four eggs each. May 5, 1895, was the earliest, and June 11, 
1900, was the latest date on which complete sets were collected. 

g. Nycticorax nycticorax nevius. BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON. — 
The writer has not found this bird at all abundant, though he was unable 
to visit some of the heronries claimed to exist in the swamps bordering 
the Mississippi River. In a small marshy wood in the eastern part of the 
State, Lowndes County, several pairs of this heron were found to make 
their homes each year. Large water-oak trees appear to be their favorite 
site, and one such tree in the spring of 1897 was found to contain nine 
nests, only two of which were occupied at that time. Trees in this wood 
during the breeding seasun are surrounded by water about eighteen 
inches in depth, caused by the heavy spring rains which drain in from 
the neighboring fields. All sets observed consisted ot four eggs. The 
date of the earliest set was March 21, 1895, and of the latest May 11, 1897. 
The nests were all placed on horizontal branches, usually a considerable 
distance away from the tree trunk, and on this account they were often 
reached with difficulty. In all cases they were mere platforms of sticks. 

10. Rallus elegans. KinG RaiL_. — Only one nest of this fine rail was 
seen and it was placed on the ground and formed of reeds. The eggs 
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were well concealed by the thick mat of grass that drooped over them. 
This waste of reeds covered several acres along a marshy stream border 
and was a favorite resort for many Red-winged Blackbirds, Maryland 
Yellow-throats, and other marsh lovers. The above mentioned nest con- 
tained six fresh eggs on June 29, 1896. 

11. Rallus crepitans. CLAPPER RaiLt.— These birds are found laying 
in the brackish marshes near Scranton, Mississippi. On my only visit 
to these places one set of ten slightly incubated eggs was collected. The 
nest was on the ground, raised several inches above the surface by a heap 
of reeds that was piled under it. The thick growth above hid the eggs 
from view, and they would have been passed over but for the fact that 
the female was flushed from them. 

12. Porzana carolina. Sora.—I have observed this species in Louisi- 
ana but have never seen one in Mississippi, although no doubt they occur 
in the marshes along the river in the northwest portion of the State. 

13. Actitis macularia." SporrED SANDPIPER. — These birds were pres- 
ent throughout the year, more abundant in winter than in summer, but 
their nests were never found. 

14. Oxyechus vociferus. KILLDEER.— This plover is rather abundant 
in all sections of the State, and at times other than the breeding season 
will be found feeding in small flocks. They nest throughout Mississippi, 
always on the ground and, in the large number of cases observed, in open 
fields and pastures. The eggs are never hidden in grass or weeds but are 
placed in slight depressions on the bare ground or on a short grass turf. 
The saucer-like depression of a nest has scattered in it bits of shells, 
small pebbles, short pieces of weeds or sticks, and often small bits of 
crayfish armor. This rubbish is never arranged so as to form a real 
nest since only a few bits of it are scattered in the depression and can 
apparently serve no purpose whatever except to suggest to the observer 
that the Killdeer has a slight nest-building instinct either in an incipient 
or a rudimentary condition. The earliest set was taken on April 17, 1897, 
and the latest June 6, 1900. All full sets contained four eggs. Whenever 
the female is flushed from her nest she pretends to be unable to fly and 
staggers off in a wounded manner fluttering along the ground. This 
action is evidently intended to allure the intruder into a chase and thus 
draw him away from her nest. 

15. Colinus virginianus. Bos-wHiTeE.— The Bob-white is still abun- 
dant, though becoming scarcer each year, at the hand of the sportsman. 
In fields of sedge grass or oats many pairs will often nest very close 
together. June, 1895, I found in a thirty acre field of sedge grass sixteen 
nests of the Bob-white, all containing large sets, ranging from twelve to 
twenty-two eggs, and the total number of eggs in this field must have 
been about three hundred. As the eggs were not taken the exact total 
was not known. In 1897 a ten acre oat field contained six nests, but in 
the last several years I have not observed more than three or four nests in 
one field and usually only one was found. ‘The earliest complete set was 
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seen June 3, 1896, and the latest fresh eggs on June 29, 1900. The nest 
was almost invariably placed at the base of a clump of sedge grass, oat 
stalks, or a small shrub; it is usually composed of long grass blades and 
well arched over so that the eggs are only visible from the direction 
toward which the entrance faces, except in some cases where the roof is 
poorly made. In large sets the eggs often roll out at the front and sides 
of the nest so that the bird has difficulty in keeping them all within the 
nest basin. 

16. Meleagris gallopavo silvestris. Witp TurkKEY.— The Wild 
Turkey is still rather common in some parts of Mississippi, chiefly in 
large deep woods. One may often see them in small droves during the 
autumn and winter. The nests are rarely found, only two being observed 
by the writer, and in one of these cases I was conducted to the place. 
The sets consisted of eight and eleven eggs, slightly incubated in both 
instances. The first eggs were found May 14, 1895, in Lowndes County, 
and the second were seen on May 26, 1902, in Adams County. The nests 
were well concealed in thick weeds and arched over by low bushes and 
vines near the edge of dense woods. ‘There was a definite path of 
entrance through the weeds formed by the birds in both cases. The 
eggs were placed on a few leaves and straws irregularly raked together, 
forming at best a very droll structure. F 

The sites selected by domesticated turkeys where they run on large and 
wooded ranges are very similar to these, and, excepting the fact that the 
area is a little more limited, their nests are just as difficult to discover. 
They go in under dense bushes and vines and almost completely hide 
their eggs, and any one who has attempted to find them can appreciate 
fully the masterly manner in which they are hidden. 

17. Zenaidura macroura. MourRNING Dove.— This species is ex- 
tremely common and in fall and winter they are seen collecting in large 
numbers. Late in summer they begin roosting in company and many 
hundred come about sunset to their chosen place for the night. During 
this season they are shot in large numbers while flying to the hedge or 
small wood that has been selected as a roosting place. 

Doves often nested in small colonies. In a clump of about fifteen 
young pine trees I once found nine nests, and in an ossage orange hedge 
about one half mile long twelve nests were located. But most doves nest 
singly, or with the nests too far apart to suggest any gregarious nesting 
habit. The nest is scarcely more than a mere platform of sticks, and the 
eggs are often visible through the floor on account of its loose arrange- 
ment. In only one instance a nest was found placed directly on the 
ground; it was constructed of small sticks and grass roughly arranged 
and set ina slight depression. The earliest nest was found May 1, 1900, 
and the latest June 19, 1902. _Two eggs always composed the set. The 
female of this species also leaves her nest in a wounded fashion. She 
drops in a semi-helpless manner from the limb on which the nest is 
placed, and flutters along on the ground as if struggling desperately to 
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escape the intruder. All doves are not given to this trick as some fly 
swiftly from the nest tree without any attempt to cajole the collector. I 
made special observations to ascertain whether or not there was any rela- 
tion between the action of the bird on leaving the nest and the condition 
of the eggs or young. My results were entirely negative; some birds 
were seen to perform in a frantic manner after leaving perfectly fresh 
eggs, while others would fly in an ordinary way from a nest containing 
young. The actions seemed only dependent upon the feelings or nature 
of the mother. 

18. Cathartes aura. TURKEY VULTURE. — Only five nests of this vul- 
ture were observed, the earliest on March 21, 1898, and the latest fresh 
eggs on April 25, 1902. The breeding places selected were either the 
hollows of tallen logs or the hollows in large stumps. A pair will 
continue to use the same nest for many consecutive seasons even though 
their eggs were taken during the previous year. (For fuller details of 
nesting habits of Vultures see Stockard, ‘ Nesting Habits of Woodpeckers 
and Vultures in Mississippi.’ Auk, Vol. XXI, No. 4.) 

19. Catharista urubu. BLAcK VuULTURE.— The earliest set from this 
species was taken on March 11, 1902, but a set was collected on March 16, 
1901, that had been incubated for about three weeks; thus it was probably 
laid as early as February 23. April 19, 1902, the latest set was found, 
which was the second set of that season for the same pair, and as far as I 
am aware this is the only case recorded of two sets within one season 
from the Black Vulture. 

20. Accipiter cooperii. Cooprer’s HAwKk.—A very common hawk in 
Mississippi, where it is rather retiring in its nesting habits, usually select- 
ing a deep wood in which to rear its brood. The eleven nests observed 
were all located high up in oak or hickory trees which usually stood 
more than a quarter of a mile within the wood. The nests were built 
early in the year, generally about the last of February, and were at 
this time fully exposed to view from all sides, since the nest trees 
had not yet put forth their leaves. But about the time the young had 
hatched, late March or early April, the foliage had become sufficiently 
dense to almost completely conceal the nest. I have never known this 
hawk to use the same nest for a second season, or to use any other old 
nest, but all observed built new nests each year. The numbers of eggs 
composing sets were three and four. The earliest set was found on 
March 2, 1895, and the latest on April 5, 1899. Their laying season 
reaches its maximum about the middle of March. 

21. Buteo borealis. Rep-TAILED HAawk.— This hawk was found in 
all the farming districts of the State, and seems to remain almost con- 
stantly in any locality that it may choose for a hunting ground. A 
certain pair can be observed almost at any time within their small domain, 
and they apparently retain this as a home for many years. When one 
Red-tail’s nest is found in a wood the observer may feel quite certain that 
similar nests will be constructed near this one for several seasons to 
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follow, even though their eggs are removed each year. But I have failed 
to note them using the same nest for more than a single season; new 
nests were always built each year. Their homes were made in more or 
less dense timber-lands, and at times in the depth of heavy swampy 
woods, never in open fields and pastures where the Broad-winged Hawk so 
often makes its nest. Large oak and hickory trees were the favorite sites 
selected by doreadis for nesting. The bulky nest was well made of sticks, 
leaves, bark, and moss, and lined with fibrous bark, moss, and feathers; 
it was placed in a main trunk crotch or in a crotch of one of the large 
oblique branches. All sets contained only twoeggs each. The maximum 
laying time was about the middle of March; the earliest set seen was 
March 3, 1898, and the latest eggs were found April 24, 1896. This hawk 
is much detested by farmers and when its nest is found it is fired into with 
shotguns, thus destroying the brood. 

22. Buteo lineatus. RED-SHOULDERED HAwk.— The Red-shouldered 
is strikingly similar in nesting habits to the Red-tailed, and was, I 
believe, the more abundant of the two species in the State. Its nests 
were also placed in large oak and hickory trees, usually in dense woods 
but sometimes in thickly grown brakes. The writer has observed many 
nests of this species, but must also state that in no case have they been 
found using the same nest for more than one season. They, also, like bore- 
alis, seem partial to a particular wood as a nesting locality after it has once 
been chosen. The sets contained only twoeggs. The time of principal 
laying seemed somewhat later than the middle of March. March 6, 1896, 
was the earliest nest found to contain eggs, and April 18, 1900, a set of 
comparatively fresh eggs were taken. 

23. Buteo platypterus. BRoap-wINGED HAwk.— Although I have 
observed only one pair of these hawks while nesting the case proved very 
interesting. Through an open pasture, bordered on two sides by rather 
thick woods, ran asmall stream only a few feet wide with a line of large 
cotton-wood trees along its course. On entering this pasture April 4, 
1898, a hawk’s nest was seen in One of the cotton-wood trees which was 
at this date in rather scanty foliage. To convey some idea of how com- 
pletely exposed this large nest was, it may be stated that it was seen for 
the first time and recognized to be a hawk’s nest from a distance of at 
least one half mile. It contained a set of two eggs. Situated in another 
one of the cotton-wood trees, about fifty yards distant, was a similar nest, 
probably of the previous season. On April 13, 1899, in the same line of 
trees and about two hundred yards distant from the 1898 nest, was a new 
nest containing two eggs. Thus for three seasons apparently the same 
pair had used this line of trees as nesting sites. The pair of hawks could 
be seen circling about the pasture almost any day of the year. In 1go0oI 
again attempted to locate their nest but failed; the cotton-woods were 
deserted and the birds were not to be found. 

24. Halizetus leucocephalus. Batp EaGie.— This bird is rather 
common in the western portion of Mississippi along the river. I have 
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never seen its nest in the State, but it is said to breed year after year in 
the tall swamps of the river counties. There is a cypress brake bordering 
a lake shore in Catahoula Parish, Louisiana, where a pair of Bald Eagles 
rear their brood each year. The same nest is used season after season 
and is situated far up in the topmost branches of a huge cypress tree. 
This brake is about twenty-five miles from the Mississippi River, west of 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

25. Falco sparverius. AMERICAN SPARROW HAwk.— The Sparrow 
Hawk was rather abundant in towns and villages as well as through the 
country districts. I found them in Adams County nesting in a manner 
almost social or colonial. In a newly cleared field there were many old 
stumps of deadened trees, some of which were very tall, and many pairs 
of this little hawk were nesting in these stumps. Some were in natural 
cavities and others in the deserted burrows of Pileated and other wood- 
peckers. On March 18, 1go1, four hollows in this ‘deadening’ contained 
four eggs each; no nests were built in the hollows. On April 2, 1902, 
three other sets of four were found in the same locality. Many more 
pairs nested here, but most of the dead trees were impossible to climb 
without danger ; thus few nests were observed. This clearing was about 
one mile long and half a mile wide. 

26. Syrnium varium. BARRED OwL.— This is the common large owl 
of the State, and almost every wood, large or small, has its Barred Owls. 
On: passing along almost any country road after sunset the hoot of this 
owl is heard, and where the road leads through the wood it is not at all 
uncommon to find one or two of them perched on some lower branch of 
a large tree. Then the owl will incline its body forward and peer at the 
passer-by in a most amusing fashion, stretching and twisting its neck and 
bobbing its head up and down in a remarkable way. 

The eggs are laid in large hollows of trees, which are usually located 
in thick woods. No nest is made in the cavity, the two eggs lying directly 
on the soft floor of decayed wood. A pair was observed to occupy the 
same hollow for four years, and it was stated that the owls had reared 
their young in this place for many seasons before. All sets consisted of 
only twoeggs. They are rather early layers, a set being seen on Febru- 
ary 2, 1903, in Adams County, and another on February 18, 1895, in the 
east central part of the State, while the latest eggs were found on March 
11, 1898; at all later dates the nests contained young. One nest was 
found to contain young about one week old at the early date of February 
28, 1903, so these eggs were probably laid in the month of January, 
although not knowing the period of incubation for this bird I am unable 
to give a definite calculation. 

The young were easily reared and fed on almost any kind of meat, being 
especially partial to small fish and the common crayfish. But they 
finally, after being fed on other diet, took a marked dislike for beef and 
would often go hungry rather than eat it. I reared a fine pair of these 
birds in 1903, and after they became able to fly and were set at liberty 
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they returned each day about sunset to their familiar feeding shelf and 
cried for food; after being gorged they flew away again to the near-by 
wood. They continued this habit for about one month after being liber- 
ated ; I then left this locality and so was unable to observe them longer. 

27. Megascops asio. ScREECH OwL_.—The Screech Owl is abun- 
dantly distributed over all parts of Mississippi. Its shivering screechy 
cry is commonly heard around the farmhouses at night. This owl will 
also nest year after year in the same hollow. They usually select a small 
cavity such as an old Flicker’s burrow or natural cavity and in this they 
build a shabby nest of small sticks, but in two instances observed the 
eggs have been. found lying on the soft chips in the bottom of wood- 
peckers’ burrows with no attempt at a nest. One pair was found nesting 
in a box that had been prepared for Purple Martins. The sets were all 
rather small in comparison with those reported from other parts; never 
more than four and usually three eggs composed them. The earliest set 
was taken March 14, 1903, and the latest on May 3, 1902, well incubated 
and placed in the martin box mentioned above. Both red and gray types 
of this owl were common and the two types mate together about as often 
as they mate straight. The broods are commonly mixed, some individ- 
uals being red and others gray. This might prove interesting material 
for the study of inheritance. 

28. Bubo virginianus. Great HorNnep Ow L.— Occasional individ- 
uals of virginianus are seen throughout the State. They probably nest 
also, as they are found at all seasons, but I have never been so fortunate 
as to locate their breeding places. 

29, Coccyzus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo. — This species is 
very common during spring and summer. It selects the wooded borders 
of streams and young groves as nesting localities. The nest is built 
much on the same general plan as that of the Mourning Dove, being so 
thin and loosely constructed that the eggs are usually visible through its 
floor. It is placed at a moderate height, ranging from eight to twenty 
feet above the ground, and in almost all cases rests upon a horizontal 
branch some distance from the trunk of the tree. Though sets of as 
many as six eggs are reported from other States, I have never seen more 
than two eggs in a nest. The earliest nesting date noted was May 5, 
1896, and the latest was June 21, 1899. They are late layers and appar- 
ently have a long breeding season. 

30. Ceryle alcyon. BELTED KINGFISHER. — This is a familiar fisher- 
man in almost all of the lakes and streams. Its burrows are seen in the 
perpendicular banks of nearly all creeks and rivers, and they are also 
noted some distance from water in the sandy cliffs of hills. The tunnel- 
like burrow often extends back as far as eight feet, and rarely less than 
five. It is an almost cylindrical tunnel until the back portion is reached, 
where it flares out, forming a considerable chamber, ten or twelve inches 
across and with its top and floor scooped so as to give concave surfaces. 
These burrows are usually straight but occasionally bend at an angle, 
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possibly to avoid some obstruction in the line; they are always dug by 
the birds, and in all those observed were occupied only for a single sea- 
son. This construction is very similar to that made by the Bank Swal- 
low but is rather larger and extends further back. The two species were 
often seen building their burrows close together in the same bank. The 
Kingfisher builds no nest in its tunnel, although the floor of the back 
chamber is often strewn with pieces of crayfish shells that have been 
ejected from the stomach of the old birds. The Bank Swallow, on the 
other hand, places a rather neat nest of straws in the back of its burrow. 
The Kingfisher laid in all cases six eggs, and the earliest were seen on 
April 28, 1897, the latest on June 7, 1895. May is their chief month for 
laying. They often dig many shallow burrows in the same bank before 
striking the permanent nest cavity, just as woodpeckers do on their nest 
tree. After finding many Kingfisher burrows, some new and many old, 
I noticed that in the case of all occupied nests there was a slight ridge 
running along the middle line of the tunnel floor, which was due to the 
fact that the feet of the birds pressed down paths along the sides of the 
floor, thus leaving the middle ridge untrampled as they passed back and 
forth through the tunnel. Nearly all traces of this delicate ridge were ~ 
obliterated in the old tunnels, particularly near their entrances, so that 
they were readily distinguishable from those occupied. 

31. Campephilus principalis. Ivory-BILLED WooppECKER.—I have 
never seen this woodpecker in Mississippi, although many claim to 
observe them in the western part of the State in the dense river swamps. 

32. Dryobates pubescens. Downy WooppeckerR.— The earliest set 
of this species was taken April 20, 1900, and the latest on May 18, 1902. 
For fuller details of the nesting habits of Woodpeckers in Mississippi, see 
Auk, Vol. XXI, No. 4. In this article I shall give only the extreme dates 
on which sets were taken. 

33. Ceophleeus pileatus. — The earliest eggs 
were found April 1, 1901, and the latest set was seen on May §, 1903. 

34. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. RrD-HEADED WOODPECKER.— May 
12, 1901, was the date of the earliest set seen, and fresh eggs were found 
as late as June 14. 

35. Centurus carolinus. RED-BELLIED WoopPrECKER. — The earliest 
set was found on April 24, tg00, and the latest on June 2, 1900. These 
two extreme sets were both from the same pair, the last mentioned being 
the fourth set of the season. These birds have a remarkable capacity for 
continuous laying. 

36. Colaptes auratus. FLicker. —The earliest and latest dates on 
which eggs of this species were collected were April 12, 1896 and June 4, 
1899. 

37. Antrostomus carolinensis. CHUCK-WILL’s-wipow. —The call of 
the Chuck-will’s-widow is a familiar sound throughout Mississippi, but 
to observe the bird is not a common pleasure, and to find its eggs is a 
difficult proposition indeed. The birds are migratory and reach home 
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rather late in spring, most of them about the middle or last of April. 
But since their brooding is such a simple process they begin laying soon 
after their arrival. No nest whatever is made, and the eggs that I found 
were placed on the bare ground in one case, and in three others on the 
pine needles that happened to be scattered upon the ground near the edge 
of thick pine woods. The pine straws showed no arrangement at all, so 
that after the eggs were taken up one could detect no difference between 
the spot on which they had been deposited and the surrounding straw. 
The earliest set was found on May 3, 1902, and the latest on May 23, 
1903. The bird in two instances left her eggs in a wounded fashion, 
fluttering along the ground as if unable to arise and fly, evidently to call 
the intruder’s attention from her eggs, and should he watch her actions 
very closely he finds trouble in locating the spot from which she arose, as 
the eggs are about as difficult to detect while lying on the ground as one 
could well imagine. In another case the bird arose and flew directiy into 
the dense wood and was not again seen. 

38. Chordeiles virginianus. . NIGHTHAWK. — This bird is known in 
Mississippi as the ‘ Bull-bat’ on account of the roaring noise it produces 
while swooping with its large mouth open to capture insects. About 
dusk during the summer months large numbers of these birds begin to 
circle over pastures and open fields scooping insects on the dart, and at 
this time they are foolishly slaughtered by pseudo-sportsmen who shoot 
them merely to watch the bird’s graceful fall or to improve their skill 
as marksmen. Thus this useful insect destroyer is fast becoming less 
abundant. 

The Nighthawk deposits its two eggs on the ground with no attempt at 
clearing or sweeping oft a place for them. The mottled color of the eggs 
so closely resembles the earth on which they lay that there is more chance 
than skill in seeing them. One is very fortunate to find as many as two 
sets within the same season. The earliest set was found on May 5, 1899, 
and the latest was taken June 2, 1902. 

39. Chetura pelagica. CHIMNEY SwirtT.—As in most other States 
the ‘Chimney Swallow’ is extremely common. After the breeding 
season is over they may be seen in immense droves of many hundred 
individuals circling about before going into some large unused chimney 
for the night. The chimneys of vacant houses as well as the unused ones 
of occupied dwellings form the familiar nesting places of these birds. 
The many sets observed contained either four or five eggs, usually four, 
and were taken as early in the season as May 15, and as late as June 17. 

40. Trochilus colubris. RuBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD. — This 
beautiful little bird was common in all flower-gardens and orchards as 
well as in the meadows and fields. Owing to the minute size of their nest 
it is rarely found. In two cases I located vicinities in which I felt sure 
nests were situated and then carefully watched the female for some time 
until at last she buzzed to a limb and perched close to the nest. It seems 
that she is apt to thus expose the presence of her home if one will 
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patiently watch for thirty minutes or an hour. The sets of two eggs 
were in the usual delicate nests of down with outer coats of lichens, and 
both were placed upon horizontal branches, one twenty feet from the 
ground and the other about forty. The collecting dates were May 14, 
1896, and May 9, 1899. 

41. Tyrannus tyrannus. KinGsirp.—The commonly termed “Bee- 
martin” is found nesting in fields, pastures, and along road sides and 
streams. Some nests could be reached while standing on the ground, 
but others were placed in the topmost boughs of oaks and gums. This 
bird is very noisy around its nest, and one with little experience can spot 
a nest tree by the actions of the birds some time before he is near enough 
to see the nest itself. It is usually conspicuously placed in the crotch of 
a medium sized horizontal branch. The sets consisted of three and four 
eggs. Kingbirds are comparatively late nesting in this locality, the earli- 
est set being seen on May 10, 1896, and the latest on June 13, 1900. 

42. Myiarchus crinitus. CRresTED FLYCATCHER. — The Crested Fly- 
catcher is called in Mississippi by the misnomer Kingbird. It nests 
throughout the State, in every variety of hollow in tree or post as well as 
in martin boxes. The natural cavities of china trees seem to be their 
favorite sites. The nest is built on the bottom of the hollow and is rather 
elaborate, being composed of straw, fibrous tree bark, feathers, moss, and 
usually a cast off snake’s skin, but several nests were seen without this 
supposedly indispensable component. The sets contained from four to 
six eggs, the earliest being taken on April 23, 1902, and the latest May 
27, 1899. 

One is struck by the profuse markings of this egg when he remembers 
how thoroughly it is concealed from ordinary view in the depths of a 
hollow. It forms the most marked exception to the general rule, that 
eggs laid in dark cavities are white. But when we recall the fact that the 
most typical hollow layers build no nest and usually make their own 
burrow, we are then led to believe, from the well made nest and highly 
mottled egg of this species, that the habit of laying in hollows is a com- 
paratively recent acquirement. The random selection of cavities made 
by these birds seems to point toward the same conclusion. 

43. Contopus virens. Woop PEWEE.— This modest and attractive 
little bird is found nesting in the edges of most small woods and brakes 
as well as in the groves near houses. The nests are placed on horizontal 
branches at various distances above the ground, but always more than 
fifteen feet. This nest is a very shallow affair but neatly rounded and 
covered on the outer side with lichens and thus resembles a natural knot 
of the limb. All sets seen consisted of three eggs, and the earliest laying 
date for this species was May 17, 1897, the latest June 19, 1902. 

44. Empidonax virescens. GREEN-CRESTED FLYCATCHER. — A species 
with most retiring habits. The nest may be found and removed without 
the birds having made their appearance or the slightest sound. Those 
nests observed were all in rather dense woods and in perfectly unfre- 
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quented places. Several nests were found in the east central part of the 
State, which were loosely built between the prongs of small forked 
branches ; the sides were plaited about these prongs, and the nest bottom 
was so thin that the eggs could be counted through it. The nests were 
also very flat so that care was necessary in collecting them to prevent the 
eggs from rolling out over the sides. Two nests taken in Adams County 
were very interestingly constructed, being composed entirely of Spanish 
moss woven between the prongs of small elm forks. A surplus of moss 
was used so that long beards or streamers of it hung down fora length of 
eighteen inches below the actual nest. This arrangement gave the exact 
appearance of ordinary bunches of this gray moss hanging from the 
branches. Both nests would have been passed unnoticed but for the fact 
that the birds flew off as I passed under the limbs. The extreme dates 
for noting eggs of this species were May 4, 1898, and June 19, 1901. 

45. Cyanocitta cristata. Brur JAy.— With the exception of the 
English Sparrow the Blue Jay is probably the most abundant bird in the 
State. The shade trees bordering the streets of towns, the groves near 
dwelling houses, trees along road sides, orchards, pastures, and pine 
woods as well as thick woods, are nesting localities of this bird. One 
nest was placed in a tree crotch not more than six feet from a bed-room 
window, thus one might look out on the bird as she sat calmly upon her 
eggs, and later she was not noticeably nervous while feeding her nestlings 
before an audience of several persons who observed the performance 


from the window. 
(To be concluded.) 


NESTING OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE IN MONTANA. 


BY E. S. CAMERON. 
Plates 


For two years (1903--04) a pair of Golden Eagles (Aguila 
chrysetos) have nested near my ranch on the north side of the 
Yellowstone, opposite Fallon on the Northern Pacific Railroad ; 
and during 1904 I was able to keep the birds under constant 
observation. ‘The nest was first discovered at the end of June, 
1903, owing to the boldness of one of the parents which carried 
away a lamb in presence of an indignant shepherd who followed 
to ascertain the fate of his charge. He thus found the eyrie, 
along with two fully fledged eaglets; and succeeded in ruthlessly 
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killing one, although the female made good her escape by flight. 
I felt convinced that the eagles would use the eyrie again, and 
obtained a promise from the man’s courteous employers (Undem 
Bros.) that the eagles should not suffer further molestation no 
matter how many lambs they might destroy. It is a curious fact 
that although the birds had carried off several lambs prior to the 
death of their offspring, they took none thereafter, and in 1904 
entirely abstained from the practice, a proceeding which, with 
sheep all around them, I cannot explain. It seems difficult to 
believe that they connected their loss in 1903 with the theft of 
lambs and avoided a woolly prey in consequence; but, in the 
absence of any other explanation, I am inclined to pay this com- 
pliment to the extraordinary intelligence of the birds. 

The eagles’ eyrie was situated near the top of a scoriacious 
rock in the badlands, a crimson pillar which crowned a high butte 
sloping abruptly to deep washouts. The upper part of this 
column consisted of easily detachable pink layers, called laterite 
by geologists, but scoriz of every color strewed the base which 
rested on red ochre clay reminiscent of a painter’s palette. 
Placed in a hollow niche of the wall face the eyrie was entirely 
enclosed and sheltered on three sides by a dome of rock. On the 
fourth, and open side, the enormous sunken nest greatly over- 
lapped the seemingly inadequate ledge, which served as a sup- 
port, and thereby secured the safety of the eggs and young. 
Obviously the situation was chosen to afford daily shade, for as 
long a period as possible, to the eaglets, which, as the day wore 
on, suffered intensely from the heat and were shaded by either 
parent when the afternoon sun shone upon them. It was possible 
to climb to a north ledge of the rock, immediately over and about 
a yard above the eyrie, but the whole pillar behind was seamed 
with a gaping fissure which threatened immediate collapse, while 
a sheer precipice yawned to the front or west. From this pre- 
carious position the accompanying photographs, were, neverthe- 
less, obtained. On March 14 there was a snowstorm from the 
north, and towards evening the eagles flew slowly across the 
creek, on which my ranch was situated, when they were observed 
to tumble and recover themselves in the air, much after the man- 
ner of a Marsh Hawk, an evolution which greatly astonished me, 
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having never previously seen the like with these birds. They 
first commenced to carry sticks and pine tops to the eyrie on 
March 15 when there was deep snow, but were forced to suspend 
operations during a three day blizzard, the material already col- 
lected being thereby dispersed. 

Not disheartened the birds began building again on March 25, 
and, as the hen sat on two white, yellow spotted eggs on April 2, they 
had evidently completed their nest within a week! (Plate III.) 

One egg was more heavily blotched than the other, but I have 
never seen eagles’ eggs in Scotland with such pale markings, 
though I am aware that such occur. The period of incubation 
was 35 days. ‘The nest, which measured about 5 feet in diameter 
at the widest part, was constructed of sage brush stalks, grease- 
wood, and pine tops, scantily lined with down from the eagle’s 
breast. Soapweed and more pine tops were added after incuba- 
tion had commenced, no doubt for the purpose of ornament, as 
pointed out by Mr. C. J. Cornish in ‘Country Life’ (London) of 
June 18, 1904. The same writer mentions an instance in Cali- 
fornia where the eagles decorated their eyrie with sacks! At first 
the nest was a rather neatly formed cupped structure precluding 
accident to the newly hatched young, but by the time the eaglets 

were a month old the constant trampling of the family had made 
it perfectly flat. The hen bird allowed me to reach the upper 
ledge and look over before leaving her eggs, when she would 
cleverly make a lift backwards with her wings, to clear them, and 
another, sideways, which floated her into space. She was often 
immediately joined by the male, and the two would then sail 
round, ascending in graceful spirals to an immense height, like all 
species of Buteo. Sometimes one bird would hang on the wind 
above the rock, and, anon rise with motionless wings like an 
artificial kite, to sink gradually down upon its perch. This was 
very pretty to witness, I have climbed to the eyrie when the 
female was apparently asleep, and although the wide awake 
nestlings would stare at me with wondering eyes, they never, even 
when six weeks old, communicated my presence to her. 

The male eagle took no part in the duties of incubation but 
helped to brood the young birds and seemed the most assiduous 
in shading them after June 8 when they were a month old. 
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Fic. 1. GOLDEN 


PLATE III. 


EAGLE EYRIE. THE EGGS HATCHED IN 35 DAYS. 


Fic. 2. GOLDEN EAGLE EYRIE. 


EAGLETS 2 DAYS OLD. 
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THE AUK, VOL. XXII. PLATE IV. 


Fic. t. EAGLETS, 14 DAYS OLD. 


Two bull snakes and part of jack-rabbit in the nest, to the right of young. 


Fic. 2 EAGLETS, ONE MONTH OLD. 
A plucked Sharp-tailed Grouse on further side of nest. 
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Although previously very wild he now became as tame as his 
mate and would mount tothe small point of projecting rock, which 
shows plainly in some photographs, while I stood below watching 
him. Here he cast a shadow on the south side of the eyrie into 
which the eaglets hastily scrambled, pressing close up against the 
rock wall under his tail in their eagerness to enjoy the shade. 
The eagle, being naturally uneasy, would turn about on his pedes- 
tal, and regard first the nestlings and then me with that cruel gaze 
characteristic of his tribe. Powerful binoculars showed every 
motion at a height where the camera was useless. After the June 
rains incomparable contrasts of red and green were here presented, 
vermilion lava-strewn rocks nestling in verdure, and covered 
with yellow flowers and vetches, while tall cream-colored soap- 
weeds swayed under the divides. 

No trace of food was visible before the eaglets were hatched, 
but after their arrival the nest always contained either grouse 
(Pedixcetes phasianellus columbianus), jack-rabbits, cotton-tails, 
mountain rats, meadowlarks, or snakes. (Plate IV.) Sometimes, 
indeed, the putrid remains of all these creatures contaminated the 
air. The fur of the hares was removed, and the birds plucked 
clean, before the eaglets were allowed to partake of them, but 
while mammals and snakes were generally decapitated, the birds 
were seldem thus treated. No carrion was ever taken to the eyrie, 
although I knew of 80 cattle carcasses round about, and prairie 
dogs were also disdained. As I never visited the eyrie without 
finding a Sharp-tailed Grouse the eagles must levy severe toll on 
this species, more especially in June when the hens are sitting on 
from 10 to 15 eggs. On the other hand the eagles captured num- 
bers of rattlesnakes. According to eye-witnesses they feint sev- 
eral times at the snake to make it uncoil and seize it just behind 
the head with one foot, while gripping it further back with the 
other. The snake is then taken to a tree or rock and the head 
torn off, which according to one observer is immediately devoured, 
before the body is deposited in the eyrie. It is possible that the 
wing is also used as a shield, after the manner of the African Sec- 
retary Bird, but, in any case, I doubt if the rattlesnake could bite 
through the bird’s thick feathers. ‘The eagles hunted in the early 
morning or on cool, cloudy days, one, or both, always shading the 
young from the sun on hot afternoons. 
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Whether the male or female happened to be frightened from the 
eyrie by me neither would return if I chanced to be near, and 
before realizing this fact I wasted hours waiting to see the bird 
come back, unconscious that the eagle watched for my departure 
from some lofty pinnacle. At length, however, by searching the 
badland peaks with my binoculars I discovered the watching bird 
and the principles of its game. 

On the other hand, the parent that happened to be absent on 
commissariat duty, when I visited the nest, had no scruples about 
returning to shade the eaglets, and I have known the male to do 
this before I had ridden 200 yards away, the bird sweeping past 
to the eyrie with a great rush of wings. When both parents were 
: frightened away I never waited long at the eyrie, believing that 
i the hot sun might kill the eaglets. In keen distress they pressed 
I into the angles of the rock laboriously panting, the water dropping 
from their mouths, while swarms of flies, attracted by the raw 
meat odor they exhaled, completed their torment. This deter- 
mination never to face the sun added to the difficulties of the 
q photographer. (Plate V.) 

1 At first the call of the young for the parents was a piping or 
| whistling on two notes, more like a plover than an eagle, but 
when they were nearly two months old it became harsh, resembling ; 
1 that of the American Sparrow Hawk. ‘The old birds afforded 
shade to their young with drooping wings, keeping the breast 
| or tail over them indifferently; but while thus engaged, they had 
no shade themselves, and they, too, panted with gaping beak which 
was not becoming to their style of beauty. At a month and eight- 
i een days old, when the male eaglet was still a crouching spiritless 
i object, the female stood boldly in the eyrie and looked something 
like an adult eagle, as the photograph shows. (Plate VI.) In 
plumage, as in everything else, she was far in advance of the 
male, and at two months old (July 8) left the rock to take short 
flights in the badlands attended by her admiring parents. When 
tired she perched in a low cedar, at the edge of a ravine, the old 
birds sitting on the ground beside her. They had now become 
so accustomed to seeing me as to pay but little attention to my 
presence. Meanwhile the male eaglet would not leave the rock 
and did not fly for a week later although hatched at the same time ! 
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EAGLETS IN NEST, ONE MONTH AND 25 DAYS OLD. 
They would not face the sun. 


PLATE V. 
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PLATE VI. 
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TWO MONTHS OLD AND ABLE TO FLY. 


FEMALE EAGLET, 
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Both eaglets were caught and could be picked up with bare 
hands, but, while handled a good, deal for the purpose of photog- 
raphy, they never acted on the aggressive, as might have been 
expected. I had previously found fledglings of Buteo borealis 
and &. swainsoni equally submissive, and it may be safely 
assumed that young eagles and buzzards may be handled with 
impunity for a time after they have flown. 

As the female eaglet was too lively a subject for the camera, 
the male was photographed on my wife’s arm, around which a 
sack had been wrapped to protect it from the tajons. The bird’s 
crop, however, was so enormously distended with grouse that a 
near view would have been most inartistic. At this time the 
eaglets appeared to be fed entirely upon Sharp-tailed Grouse 
which were still plucked for them by the parents. No other 
remains were seen, I should much like to have witnessed the 
eagles in pursuit of the grouse, but they hunted at such a long 
distance from home that I had little opportunity of seeing this 
particular pair take any quarry. My wife saw one of them stoop 
at, and miss, a jack-rabbit, which was loping along only about 
100 yards distant, on which occasion the intended victim sought 
refuge in a prairie dog hole. Whereupon the eagle took up its 
station at the hole waiting for the hare to come out. It may be 
interesting here to relate a parallel incident in Scotland. 

Within the last few years, the Golden Eagle has reéstablished 
itself in the heart of the deer forest on the Island of Jura, Inner 
Hebrides, where there are no white hares, and observation has 
shown that at least one resident pair of eagles feed largely on 
grouse. My brother has frequently described an eagle ‘hawking’ 
grouse just as a Peregrine will do. On one occasion the royal 
bird, in full chase of a grouse, passed within a few feet of my 
brother’s head, and on another occasion the eagle was surprised 
sitting on a stone in the heather at about 30 yards distance, when 
it flew unwillingly away. 

Shortly afterwards my brother almost trod upon a cock grouse, 
lying like a stone in deep heather close to where the eagle had 
been waiting, and came to the conclusion that the eagle, having 
hunted the grouse into this thick covert, was waiting, like a cat at 
a mouse hole, for the quarry to reappear. Owing to the panic 
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caused by the continued presence of the eagles among the winged 
game, the grouse gradually left the ground, and a good grouse 
moor was spoiled in consequence. In this country a similar 
flight of eagles after a Sage Grouse is recorded by Mr. Ridgway.! 
“A pair — the female leading — were observed to give chase to a 
sage hen, chasing her on the wing until the fugitive dropped down 
to the ground from exhaustion, where she was picked up by the 
foremost of the eagles.” There is some evidence that, in Scot- 
land, eagles have struck down both grouse and ptarmigan on the 
wing, but at present absolute confirmation is lacking. In his 
letter to ‘Country Life’ (London), mentioned above, Mr. C. J. 
Cornish has raised the question of the carrying power of eagles. 

Personally I have never known an eagle to carry anything 
heavier than a seven pound jack-rabbit and would think eight- 
een pounds (the extreme weight of a jack-rabbit or a Scotch 
brown hare), to be the extent of the largest eagle’s capacity. It 
follows, therefore, that the lambs taken are very small. Thirty 
years ago eagles were extremely common on the west coast of 
Scotland, and during the breeding season each pair taxed the 
sheep farmer from one to two lambs a day according as game 
was plentiful or scarce. A war of extermination was waged 
against them and my uncle, a sheep farmer in Skye, killed to his 
own gun during his life time go eagles in defence of his lambs. 

It is gratifying to know that the collapse of sheep-farming in 
the Scottish Highlands as a profitable industry, and the con- 
sequent abandonment to deer of large areas formerly grazed by 
sheep, has given the Golden Eagle as a species a new lease of 
life, these birds being now as jealously preserved by owners and 
lessees of deer forests as they were once ruthlessly destroyed by 
the sheep-farmers on the same ground. 

As regards the changes of plumage in Golden Eagles, the 
nestlings hatched ‘downy white’ and remained in this stage for 
a month, when they were about the size of a Herring Gull, and 
black feathers appeared in the wings and tail. At six weeks old 
they had changed almost completely to a black brown, while at 


'A History of North American Birds, by Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway. 
Land Birds, Vol. III, p. 319, 1874. 
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two months they were about three parts grown. At this time a 
description of their plumage is as follows. Whole body and tail 
darkest chocolate brown, excepting the fluffy white crop and chin, 
the latter brown streaked. Legs dull white, streaked with pale 
brown in the male, and tawny in the female. Iris dark hazel; 
bill bluish slate; cere and angle of mouth yellow; claws black. 

In 1903 observations could only be made on the female eaglet 
after it had moulted, as the male was killed by a shepherd before 
it could fly, as above stated. In this bird, which lingered about 
my ranch until April, the basal two ‘thirds of the tail became 
white, and she showed a great deal of white under the primaries 
and elsewhere when flying, which was otherwise unobservable. 

Her mother was, apparently, but two years old in the spring of 
1903, and while, in 1904, I often approached within a yard I saw 
no concealed white, as she flew off, which seems to show that 
this is lost after the second moult. On the other hand, as the 
white band encompasses nearly half of her tail, I am led to sup- 
pose that maturity is reached at about five years but would be 
glad to know the real facts. The male, which was seen in imma- 
ture plumage for two years, moulted into full adult dress in 1903, 
and being more than twice the age of his mate eclipses her in size 
and appearance although the reverse is usually the case. Absence 
of white anywhere on the body easily distinguishes him, the entire 
tail looking black, although it may be marbled with brown, and 
while the crown and nape (the cowl), are really cream color they 
look white at a distance in marked contrast to black cheeks and 
chin. 

In the early nineties eagles were very common in Montana and 
very tame, but became almost exterminated as a result of the high 
bounties placed on wolves. At this period eastern Montana 
swarmed with professional wolfers, occupied in destroying wolves 
by poison and otherwise so that no one could keep dogs at all, 
and the game, as well as the eagle, was almost wiped out. 

A wolfer would “string out a line of baits,” as he called it, 
from one creek to another; which simply meant that deer and 
antelope were shot down wholesale in a line across country, the 
carcasses filled with strychnine, and the poisoned baits scattered 
around. When the weather became too cold for strychnine to 
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work effectually, the wolfers started trapping, and great numbers 
of Golden Eagles, as also Magpies, fell victims to the process 
which by their flapping prevented the suspicious wolves from 
approaching the bait. I was constantly with trappers and know 
that their average catch was from three to six eagles apiece every 
winter. Sometimes an eagle would leave a toe in the trap, but 
more often they were caught by both legs — springing a second 
trap in the struggle to free the imprisoned leg from the first. 
Carcasses of range cattle, which succumbed in hundreds to bliz- 
zards and starvation, provided the eagles with an ample supply of 
beef, but their preference for the venison with which the traps 
were baited proved their destruction — the violent struggles of 
the trapped victim making even a quick release futile. Magpies 
were entirely exterminated on the south side of the Yellowstone, 
and, although eagles just survived, fifty or sixty must have 
perished annually in my locality alone from poison and traps 
combined. Had not, indeed, the appropriation for bounties 
become exhausted the last named birds could hardly have 
escaped total extinction; but as the wolfers were latterly paid in 
scrip, which they cashed at a loss, they became disheartened, and 
the eagles were respited. It may be mentioned that during 1897, 
22,082 coyotes and 6,112 wolves were killed in the State, and in 
November, 1898, bounty claims amounting to $70,000 were not 
only still unpaid, but were continually increasing. A _ fresh 
impetus was given to wolfers in 1go1 and 1go2, by the uniform 
bounty of five dollars each fixed on wolves and coyotes, and I 
doubt if there are now half-a-dozen pairs of eagles within a 50 
mile radius of Terry, where once they were common. There is 
no creature more easy to trap than an eagle, which feeds on 
carrion as readily as a vulture. In the winter of 1893 when I 
was setting traps around a dead deer which had been visited the 
previous evening by numerous suspicious wolves, an eagle was 
observed to watch the proceedings from a pine close by, and the 
same bird alighted subsequently to its doom. In the Highlands 
of Scotland a common and favorite bait with the preserver of 
game was a dead cat, the success of which may possibly be due 
to the fact that it resembles a mountain hare, the principal food 
of the mountain-dwelling eagle. When staying with my brother 
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in Scotland during May, 1889, four Golden Eagles were caught 
on an adjoining estate by means of a single dead cat. 

The total extermination of eagles would be to my mind an 
indescribable calamity, as wherever wild regions are found, either 
in the Rocky Mountains, the Scottish Highlands, or the badlands, 
the appearance of an eagle puts the finishing touch to the grand- 
est and most impressive scene. 


NOTES CONCERNING CERTAIN BIRDS OF LONG 
ISLAND, N. Y. 


BY WILLIAM C. BRAISLIN, M. D. 


IN THE accompanying notes data concerning some of the com- 
mon gulls of our coast are presented for the purpose of empha- 
sizing the favorable results, evident even to the casual observer, 
which have been produced by the passage of laws of greater 
stringency for the better protection of these birds. The enact- 
ment of these, together with the conviction and fining of a few 
flagrant offenders through the activity of the Chairman of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, Mr. William Dutcher, 
have been of evident benefit to birds, in that gulls have been seen 
more or less commonly the past summer through, along the whole 
south shore of the island. 

The passage of the law preventing spring shooting of ducks 
seems likewise to have been beneficial. Sportsmen and baymen 
are unanimous in their opinion that ducks have been more 
abundant in the Great South Bay this autumn than usual. It is 
possible that other factors have combined with the law to bring 
about this immense increase in the number of ducks this autumn. 
At any rate the facts are a strong argument against the repeal of 
this law, which§latter many short-sighted Long Islanders desire. 
Brief references to a few other species are given for reasons which 
are evident in the text. 
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Larus kumlieni. Kumlien’s Gull is herewith definitely 
recorded for the first time as a bird of Long Island. Dr. Jona- 
than Dwight, Jr., whose paper on the plumages and moults of 
North American Gulls is, we believe, in press, has examined the 
specimen which I recorded in ‘ The Auk,’ April, 1899, p. 190, 
as “ Larus leucopterus (or kumlieni).” Dr. Dwight’s investigations, 
which will hereafter enable one to identify the immature as well 
as the adults of Z. /eucopterus and L. kumilieni, have determined 
the differential diagnosis of the two immature birds heretofore 
impossible. ‘The color of the shafts of the primaries are, he finds, 
invariably distinctive. 

Larus marinus. The first Great Black-backed Gull observed 
this autumn at the western end of Long Island was seen by Mr. 
Robt. L. Peavey,on Nov. 20, 1904, at Rockaway. ‘The earliest 
fall record of this bird for this locality which the writer knows 
is November 3. Both these dates are considered early, the birds 
rarely occurring here in abundance much before Christmas. The 
northward departure occurs correspondingly early, March 13 being 
the date on which the last bird has been seen. 

Larus argentatus. The common Herring Gull has been 
rather common the summer through for the past three or four 
years from Rockaway Beach to Montauk. Before this, one saw 
them regularly in Peconic Bay and but rarely elsewhere, in sum- 
mer. They do not nest on Long Island but the increasing num- 
ber of ‘left overs,’ as the baymen term them, is taken to indicate 
their increasing numbers elswhere, which we regard as due largely 
to the efforts of the Audubon Societies, through their Treasurer, to 
extend absolute protection to them along the whole Atlantic 
coast, especially during the breeding season. 

Larus delawarensis. The Ring-billed Gull is not uncommon 
in our locality in summer. At least 50 were observed July 4, 
1902, at Freeport. One killed there on Sept. 5, 1901, was in an 
advanced stage of moult, the throat being nearly bare. Imma- 
ture and adult Ring-billed Gulls pass along this part of the coast 
in large numbers in October, when they are also common in our 
harbors. ‘The last one was noted on November 17. The writer 
has no record of this bird in winter for this locality. 

Larus atricilla. The only gull for which evidence still exists 
to support a claim for it as a breeding species on Long Island, 
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has as yet shown no marked evidence of increased numbers. 
One was seen at Rockaway Beach as late as Sept. 2, 1904. 

Aythya americana, Aythya vallisneria, Aythya marila 
nearctica. During the last week of August, 1904, Scaup Ducks 
and Red-heads were present in the South Bay opposite Speonk 
and the vicinity, the larger number being the first. Both these 
have continued to be abundant during October and November. 
Gunners, quite a number of whom have been questioned by the 
writer, report them more common than they remember them to 
have been before. 

During October, 1904, Mr. J. A. Fonda saw in the eastern end 
of the Great South Bay a flock of six Canvas-backs, two of which 
were secured, and later a single Canvas-back was killed from a 
flock of Scaup Ducks. 

Among other ducks more common here in October than usual 
were Anas boschas, Dafila acuta and Erismatura jamaicensis. 

Limosa hemastica and Tryngites subruficollis. Two 
specimens of the Hudsonian Godwit and one Buff-breasted Sand- 
piper were collected by Mr. Robt. L. Peavey of Brooklyn, the for- 
mer (? and @) on Aug. 30, 1903, and the latter Sept. 11, 1904, 
all at Rockaway Beach. The Buff-breasted Sandpiper was flying 
along the outer beach. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons. According to the personal testi- 


mony of Mr. W. W. Worthington the “Cliff Swallow was formerly 


rather common locally on Long Island. As a breeding bird it is, 
now, certainly rare. It seems to migrate along the ocean coasts 
much less abundantly than other species of swallows. Though 
often looked for, the writer only obtained his first Long Island 
specimen Sept. 5, 1904, at Rockaway Beach. 

Hirundo erythrogastra. An albino Barn Swallow was shot 
by the writer at Centre Moriches, L. I., Aug. 19, 1904. Hun- 
dreds of this species and Zachycineta bicolor were at this season 
passing westerly on their day-time migration and this white bird 
was seen approaching over the salt meadows, conspicuous from its 
color. It was supposed to be an albino before it came to bag 
but the species was not determined until then. The chin and 
throat and portions of the remiges margining the usual white spots 
on the tail are washed with buffy; elsewhere the bird is pure 
creamy white. 
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A HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 
JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


BY RUTHVEN DEANE. 


Ir 1s extremely interesting to read any of Audubon’s original 
letters, particularly those touching upon certain birds or subjects 
which we are familiar with by frequent reading of his works. The 
following short letter written on the completion of his drawing of 
the Golden Eagle (Aguila chrysaétos) has but recently come into 
possession of his granddaughter, Miss M. R. Audubon, and 
through her kindness I am able to present it here. In his 
‘ Ornithological Biography ’ Vol. II, in the article on the Golden 
Eagle, Audubon writes: “In the early part of February 1833, 
while at Boston in Massachusetts, I chanced to call on Mr. 
Greenwood,! the proprietor of the Museum of that city, who 
informed me that he had purchased a very fine Eagle, the name 
of which he was desirous of knowing..... I recognised it at once 
as belonging to the species whose habits I have here to describe, 
and I determined to obtain possession of it,....I sat up nearly 
the whole of another night to outline him, and worked so con- 
stantly at the drawing, that it nearly cost me my life, I was sud- 
denly seized with a spasmotic affection, that much alarmed my 
family, and completely prostrated me for some days; but thanks 
to my heavenly Preserver, and the immediate and unremitting 
attention of my most worthy friends Drs. Parkman,’ Shattuck,® 


1Ethan A. Greenwood bought out the management in a Museum, January 
1, 1825, and located on Court St., Boston. This was known as the New Eng- 
land Museum and was at that time considered valuable and was very popular. 
Three years previous to this date Greenwood had bought the larger part of 
a collection which had been sold at auction by one Wood. In 1839 the 
assignees of Greenwood (N. E. Museum) sold the collection to Moses Kim- 
ball for his Boston Museum, which was opened in 1841 on the corner of Tre- 
mont and Bromfield Sts., and in 1846 was moved to the new museum building 
near Court St. This Museum afterwards became celebrated as a theatre, a 
portion of it being still reserved for a natural history collection, where, in 
1900, the types of many of Wilson’s birds were found. 

? Dr. George Parkman, born 1791, died 1849. 

3 Dr. George Cheyne Shattuck, born 1783, died 1854. 
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and Warren! I was soon restored to health and enabled to pur- 
sue my labors. The drawing of this Eagle took me fourteen days, 
and I had never before labored so incessently excepting at that of 
the Wild Turkey.” 


Boston. 
Feb. 5th 1833. 
My dear friends 
I am just now quite fatigued by the drawing of a Golden Eagle 
which although it will make a splendid plate has cost me sixty 
hours of the severest labor I have experienced since I drew the 
Wild Turkey. You shall I hope see it through the care of Mr. 
Gordon.? Do not ever ship any more Nos. to this port unless on 
vessels that are intended as packets. The Charlotte has not 
come and it will be a rubber if I can get enough cash to establish 
our going to Labrador until she does. Push Jos. B. Kidd; of 
Edinburgh if he caz be pushed to paint copies of our drawings. 
I look on that series as of great importance to us all. Havells’ 
blunder in not having the numbers and paper on board the New 
York in time, is one which, with him I never can correct. If you 
can do more than I on this score of punctuality I will be gratified. 
I shall proceed to New York as soon as the weather moderates, 
on Sunday last the thermom. was 12 below zero. The work is 
now I am assured free of duty. When you write give a word of 
recollection to Dr. Parkman who is a most desirable and worthy 
friend. 
God bless you, forever yours 
J. J. Audubon. 


'Dr. John Collins Warren, born 1778, died 1856. At his death was Presi- 
dent of the Boston Society of Natural History. 

2 Alexander Gordon. A Scotchman, who married Ann Bakewell, youngest 
sister of Mrs. John James Audubon. 

3 Joseph Bartholomew Kidd, born 1808, died 1889. At the age of 23 
years he arranged with Audubon to copy some of his birds, which were to be 
sold and the proceeds divided. 
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JOHN JAMES ABERT, TO JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 
(Hitherto unpublished letters.) 
BY RUTHVEN DEANE. 


Tue following letters written by John ‘James Abert are based 
upon information and specimens furnished by his son, Lieut. James 
William Abert, who in 1848 wrote his ‘ Report of an examination 
of New Mexico in the years 1846-7.’ Lieut. Abert was at that 
time an officer of Topographical Engineers. 

In each of these letters reference is made to a partridge, then 
unknown to them, which in the Report of 1848, had been identi- 
fied as the Scaled Partridge (Cal/ipepla squamata). While this 
species was first described by Vigors in 1830 from specimens sent 
from old Mexico, those collected by Lieut. Abert were the first 
records for the United States. The only quotation from Abert’s 
Report referring to this partridge which I find, is by Cassin,’ but 
these letters are particularly interesting as they antedate any pub- 
lished records of the Scaled Partridge for our fauna. Mr. Ridg- 
way writes me that none of these specimens found their way into 
the Smithsonian collection, but Mr. Witmer Stone writes, “I am 
happy to say we have one of the Abert Scaled Partridges in the 
Philadelphia Academy (No. 24331, December, 1846, New Mexico); 
it is mounted and in good shape.” ‘These letters are copied “ ver- 
batim, literatim et punctuatim” and I am under many obligations 
to Miss M. Eliza Audubon for the privilege of publishing them. 


Dear Sir: 

My son Lieut. A.* has some taste for Natural History. He has 
just returned from Santa Fe, having been on General Kearney’s 3 
expedition. He had learned to prepare bird skins & had prepared 
many, but unfortunately during a long & Severe illness his Skins 
and arsenick were lost— when he recovered he prepared a few 


‘Illustrations of the Birds of California, Texas, Oregon, British and Rus- 
ian America. Philadelphia, 1856, p. 129. 

2 James William Abert, born November 18, 1820; died August 10, 1897. 

3 General Stephen Watts Kearney, born August 30, 1794; died October 31, 
1848. 
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Skins with corn-meal and has brought them in, in good condition, 
what should now be done with them. Among these skins are 
some of a quail or Partridge’ which I do not find among your 
birds of America. It is about the size of our quail, but totally 
different in color, being ash or lead color. Also the skin of a 
lark,? not larger than our house sparrow and brown. Also 3 or 4 
Skins of what I think (but I have not yet compared) is the 
Shafted Woodpecker,’ a Skin of the Meadow Lark,‘ differing 
slightly in plumage from onrs, but totally different in its notes. 
Some Skins also of (probably) the ultra-marine Jay.® 

He says our Prairie Dog (a marmot) does not hybernate but is 
out all winter as lively and as fast as on any,Summer day. He 
has a skin of one. Also a skin of the black tailed hare, and of a 
rabbit, the latter much smaller than our rabbit, and of a Skunk so 
differently marked from any that I have ever seen, or have ever 
seen described, that there may be something new in it. The ears 
of his hare, differ from those of the drawing you once showed 
me, being much wider, rather leaf shaped. May not these add 
something to our contributions to Science. 


Yours 
J. J. Abert.® 


J. J. Audubon Esq. April 7 '47 


1In the Report of 1848, Lieut. Abert writes, “December 9, 1846. Spent 
the morning hunting quails in the vicinity of the ‘mesa’ below; procured a 
female ‘ortix sguamosa.’ December 12, 1846. I obtained five beautiful speci- 
mens of the ‘ orti#x sguamosa,’ as the arsenic that we had obtained in St. 
Louis has been taken to California I was obliged to fill the skins with corn 
meal.” 

2 Referable to one of several forms of the Shore Lark. In the Report of 
1848 Lieut. Abert frequently refers to the large flocks of A/auda alpestris. 

3 Undoubtedly the Red-shafted Woodpecker (Colaptes cafer). In the Re- 
port of 1848, under date of December 8, 1846, is given: ‘We procured sev- 
eral specimens of the red-winged flicker picus Mexicanus.” 

‘ Sturnella neglecta. In the Report of 1848, under date of December 5, 
1846, is given: “On my return I got five specimens of the Mexican Meadow 
lark ‘Sturnella neglecta’.” 

° Probably referable to Woodhouse’s Jay (Aphelocoma woodhouseit). 

SJohn James Abert, born September 17, 1788; died September 27, 1863. 
Became Colonel in command of topographical engineers in 1838, one of the 
organizers of the National Institute of Science, which subsequently merged 
into the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Dear Sir. 

I have sent you a copy of my son’s first expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains.’ The report of his second, from which he has just 
returned is, of course, not yet made out. I shall talk to him about 
the subjects of your letter. 

It was after an examination of your small edition of the birds 
of America that I considered the Quail a new one. There is cer- 
tainly nothing like it in that work, unless it be out of place in the 
book and in that way has escaped my examination. A person of 
some knowledge in these matters, who has seen the skins, calls it 
a new bird, but there is no one of sufficient authority to depend 
upon. 

Yours truly 
J. J. Abert 
J. J. Audubon Esq. 12 April ’47 


Dear Sir 

There are two birds brought in by my son which we have not 
yet been able to find described by any one, one is a Quail and the 
other a Sza/ia.2, Our examination in reference to the latter, have 
not yet been very thorough. It was only yesterday that the skins 
had got through the thorough preparation you advised in order to 
preserve them.” His mamalian skins are now going through a 
similar process. He says he will send them on for your inspection 
when cured and when an opportunity shall offer, the Skunk is a 
singular skin in its markings, and differing from anything that I 
have seen. Yours 

J. J. Abert. 
27 April ’47. 
J. J. Audubon Esq. 


1 Notes on a Military Reconnoissance, from Fort Leavenworth in Missouri, 
to San Diego, in California. By W. H. Emery, 1848. Appendix No. 6. 
Notes by Lieutenant J. W. Abert, pp. 386-405. 

2In the Report of 1848, under date of December 7, 1846, Lieut. Abert writes: 
“During the morning I was busily engaged in skinning birds, we had eight 


Mexican blue birds ‘séalia occidentalis’. They differ from the blue birds of 
the United States in having the back brown and the wings tipped with black 
and are more delicate in their contour.” 
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Dear Sir 

The Sta/a brought in by Lt. A. is, I think, the “ Western Blue 
Bird”, but we cannot yet identify the partridge with anything in 
your book. It is decidedly a dove colored bird, slightly tinged 
with brown, a longer tail than our quail and full as large. He saw 
many of them and brought in six skins. Peale’ is disposed to 
think it new. He saw the skins in the hands of Pollard,? who 
was employed to put them up. I have advised Lt. A. to describe 
this bird without delay. 

Yrs. 
J. J. Abert. 
28 April ’47. 
J. J. Audubon Esq. 


SOME NEW AND RARE BIRD RECORDS FOR 
MICHIGAN. 


BY NORMAN A. WOOD. 
[University Museum, University of Michigan.] 


DurING the summer of 1904 these records were made by 
Messrs. A. G. Ruthven, Otto McCreary, W. A. Maclean, Max M. 
Peet and the writer, while members of the Museum Expedition to 
the Porcupine Mountains and Isle Royale. A detailed report on 
the ornithological results will be published later. 

Prof. W. B. Barrows of the Michigan Agricultural College is 
preparing a volume on the birds of Michigan, which he expects to 
publish at an early date. At his suggestion the following records 
are published in advance of the regular report, in order that they 
may be incorporated in his forthcoming volume. 

No attempt will be made to prove that all of these are “ breed- 


=. 


‘Titian Ramsey Peale, born 1800, died March 13, 1885. He accompanied 
the South Sea Exploring Expedition in 1838-42, under Lieut. Charles Wilkes. 
as Naturalist. 

? Pollard. Anassistant in taxidermical work under Titian R. Peale. 
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ing records.” The facts as observed by the members of the party 
will be presented and the reader can draw his own conclusions. 
It is well understood that the presence of adult birds, even when 
accompanied by their young, is not positive proof of the breeding 
of the species in that locality, except early in the breeding season, 
In order that we may fully understand the conditions which pre- 
vail in the region worked it will be best to locate the Porcupine 
Mountains on a map of Michigan. They are situated in Ontonagon 
County on the south shore of Lake Superior. Across the lake to 
Grand Marias, Minnesota, it is about 80 miles; Isle Royale is 67 
miles north. To cross the lake south from these points would 
be a long flight for young birds. It is possible that the birds 
migrated here by land, either around the western end of Lake 
Superior, or from Keweenaw Point, 100 miles to the northeast. 
There is also the possibility of a migration, partly by land, from 
the Minnesota shore opposite the Apostle Islands; where by 
crossing 40 miles of water, a rest could be had before another 
flight of about 40 miles due east over the lake, to the Porcupines. 
But to my mind none of these possibilities account for the presence 
of such northern forms as the Connecticut Warbler, Olive-backed 
Thrush, Pigeon Hawk, and the White-winged Crossbill, all of 
which I believe bred in the Porcupine Mountains during the past 
summer of 1904. 

Given the presence of the young bird with the adult, the time 
of the year at which they are seen does not so strongly substantiate 
their breeding in a certain locality, as does the age and condition 
of the young. I have tried to make plain in the list, the data 
bearing on this point. I have excluded from the list birds that 
are early migrants like the waders, of which we took the following 
at the Porcupine Mountains: Wilson’s Snipe July 19, Solitary 
Sandpiper July 18 (we saw families of this bird on Carp River at 
this date), Least Sandpiper July 21, and Yellow-legs August 3. 

Isle Royale is about 15 miles from the Canadian shore and this 
distance would prevent migration of northern species until the 
young were old and strong enough to make the flight. All 
unfledged young seen here were surely bred on the Isle. The 
presence also, in the summer, of the Sharp-tailed Grouse on the 
island proves to me that they breed here. Additional authority 
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for this is the statement of residents and hunters who told us of 
them. 

The determination of several doubtful forms was made by Mr. 
H. C. Oberholser, for which we are indebted to Mr. Robert Ridg- 
way of the Smithsonian Institution and to Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
Chief of the U. S. Biological Survey. 


1. Pedicecetes phasianellus (?). NORTHERN SHARP-TAILED GROUSE. 
—Siskowit Bay, Isle Royale, Aug. 29. A family of this species was seen 
at close range by Ruthven. The residents told me that the “Prairie 
Chicken ” lived at Siskowit Bay throughout the year. The large clearing 
(about 500 acres) near the old mines, seems to furnish the favorable con- 
ditions for them. 

2. Accipiter velox. SHARP-SHINNED HAwk. — Porcupine Mountains, 
July 13. Adults and young were seen nearly every day of our stay. Isle 
Royale, Aug. 16. Common during our stay on the Isle. 

3. Falco columbarius. PIGEON HAwk.— Porcupine Mountains, July 
24. An adult and three young were seen, and two young taken by 
Maclean. Isle Royale, Aug. 23. Several seen and three taken. 

4. Asio magellanicus occidentalis. GREAT HoRNED OwL.— Porcu- 
pine Mountains, July 24. An adult and two young were seen and one of 
the young birds was taken by Maclean. Isle Royale, Aug. 26. A family 
of four was seen and three of them were taken by McCreary. 

5. Dryobates villosus leucomelas. NORTHERN HAIRY WOODPECKER. 
—Isle Royale, Aug. 4 to Sept. 4, several were seen and two taken. 

6. Perisoreus canadensis. CANADA JAy.— Porcupine Mountains, Aug. 
7. One seen near Little Carp Lake by Peet. Washington Harbor, Isle 
Royale, Aug. 18 to Sept.4. Common. A resident said they were pres- 
ent throughout the year. 

7. Agelaius pheeniceus fortis. THick-BILLED REDWING. — Washing- 
ton Harbor, Isle Royale, Aug. 18 to Aug. 29. Two males and two 
females were taken. 

8. Loxia curvirostra minor. AMERICAN CrossBiILL. — Porcupine 
Mountains, Aug. 5. Small flocks or families were seen in the tamaracks 
and several were taken. 

g. Loxia leucoptera. WHITE-WINGED CROsSBILL. — Porcupine Moun- 
tains, Aug. 5. Adult male and three females were taken in the tamarack 
swamp near Carp River by McCreary. The crops of these, as well as of 
the American Crossbill, were full of the seeds of the tamarack. Washing- 
ton Harbor, Isle Royale, Aug. 18 to Aug. 30. Several small flocks were 
seen. 

10. Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. — Porcupine Mountains, July 15 to 
Aug. 14. Common and several were taken. I saw a female, Aug. 4, 
pick up some hairs near the door of the camp and fly to the woods. The 
testes of the males taken also indicated the breeding season. Washington 
Harbor, Isle Royale, Aug. 18 to Sept. 5. Common. 
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11. Vireo solitarius. BLUE-HEADED VIREO.— Porcupine Mountains, 
Aug. 5. Adult male and female were taken by McCreary. They were 
also seen here on July 27. 

12. Dendroica cerulescens. BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER. — 
Porcupine Mountains, July 17. A pair was found whose actions indicated 
a nest near by. July 20, young in the down were taken and many seen, 
too young to fly. Washington Harbor, Isle Royale, Aug. 18 to Sept. 4. 
Common. 

13. Dendroica coronata. MyRTLE WARBLER. — Porcupine Mountains, 
July 16. Adults with young seen by McCreary. Washington Harbor, 
Isle Royale, Aug. 20 to Sept.3. Common. An adult female anda young 
male were taken. 

14. Dendroica blackburnie. BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER. — Porcupine 
Mountains, July 14 to Aug. 1. An adult female, while feeding young 
not able to fly, was taken with the young by Peet. Several adult birds 
with families were seen near camp. 

15. Dendroica vigorsii. PINE-cREEPING WARBLER.— Porcupine Moun- 
tains, July 19. McCreary saw adults carrying food to young in the top 
of a pine, at the edge of a cliff. 

16. Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. GRINNELL’s WATER THRUSH. 
— Washington Harbor, Isle Royale, Aug. 20 to Sept. 1. An adult female 
taken, Aug. 24. An adult male taken Aug. 26. In a cedar swamp I 
heard one singing a low sweet song Sept. 1. 

17. Geothlypis agilis. CONNECTICUT WARBLER.— Porcupine Moun- 
tains, July 27. An adult female and young of the year were taken by 
Maclean. This female had the large bare space on abdomen and the thick 
tough skin so characteristic of breeding birds. A family of four was seen 
in a swampy clearing near the Lake Superior shore by McCreary. 

18. Geothlypis philadelphia. MourRNING WARBLER. — Porcupine 
Mountains, July 15. Adult female and two of her young were taken by 
Peet. Adults were seen near camp several times feeding young unable 
to fly. 

19. Wilsonia canadensis. CANADIAN WARBLER.— Porcupine Moun- 
tains, July 15. An adult was seen with an insect in its bill. This bird 
acted as though its young were near by. Aug. 7, in a cedar swamp near 
the Lake Superior shore, an adult female was observed whose actions 
indicated young near at hand. 

20. Hylocichla ustulata swainsonii. OLivE-BACKED THRUSH. — 
Porcupine Mountains, July 26. A nest with two eggs was found by 
McCreary. This nest was built on a small hemlock (about 10 feet from 
the ground) and composed of leaves, strips of bark and grasses. The eggs 
were a bluish green with cinnamon brown spots sprinkled over them. 
An adult female was taken July 22 which had the large bare space on 
the abdomen and the thick skin found on breeding birds. A young 
unfledged bird was taken July 29. This species was common and was fre- 
quently seen and heard singing by McCreary. 
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a few inches higher up the tree-trunk, where it had been clinging motionless for several 


Brown Creeper, with food in its bill, backing down toward the nest, ina ‘ zig-zag’ line, from 
minutes. 
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NESTING HABITS OF THE BROWN CREEPER 
AS OBSERVED IN PLYMOUTH COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS, WITH DESCRIP- 
TION OF A NEST FROM 
NORTH SCITUATE.’ 


BY ARTHUR P. CHADBOURNE, M.D. 
Plates 


Ever since 1896, when I first spoke of the Brown Creeper (Cer- 
thia familiaris americana) as undoubtedly breeding in one of the 
white cedar swamps so common throughout Plymouth County, 
Mass.,? I have found these birds each summer during May or 
June with the single exception of 1899, when I was unable to look 
for them until July. My efforts to find the nest, however, were 
unsuccessful until May, 1900, when I discovered one at North 
Scituate, Mass., only a short distance from what is not inappropri- 
ately called “the shore of the swamp.” The swamp in question 
is large and cut up into a number of narrow strips, each not unlike 
a yard stick in shape, and having different owners; consequently 
the growth varies on each strip according to the time at which the 
timber was last cut off. A few of the lots are still covered with 
old cedar; but the greater part is large second-growth, and mixed 
hardwood ; in other cases, almost clear cedar, from fifteen to thirty- 
five feet in height. Scattered about in the hardwood, and, to a 
less extent in the cedar, are numerous white pines, hemlocks, 
and here and there yellow, or, as they are locally called, “swamp 
pines.” It was on the southern edge of one of these narrow 
strips, which had been cut “clean” two years before, that I 
found the present nest. Deep mud and water had made the 
place almost inaccessible until last year (1899), when the water 
was more or less drained off by a ditch. Around this clearing 
the growth is chiefly cedar and hemlock, with a few old white 


1 This was written, to a large extent, in 1900. The article, by Messrs. Ken- 
nard and McKechnie which also appears in this number of ‘The Auk,’ covers 
the published accounts of the nesting of the Creeper in the southern part of 
its range, and I have omitted, therefore, what I had written on this subject. 

? Cf. Auk, Vol. XIII, 1896, p. 346. 
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pines to the south; and on the other sides more or less cedar 
and mixed second-growth hardwood. On the southern edge of 
this cleared strip was an old wind-shaken white cedar! which, 
with a few of its fellows and half a dozen hemlocks and white 
pines, were the sole remnants of the large old timber which 
had formerly covered the clearing. Beneath these old trees, and 
throughout the swamp was the usual undergrowth of ferns, thick 
sphagnum moss, mountain laural bushes, black alder, etc.; while 
beneath, the black mud and water was bridged by the roots, 
and decaying stumps of dead trees, and even in midsummer the 
air was damp and not unlike the mossy northern woods where 
the Creepers and other northern birds are habitually found in the 
nesting season. 

The morning of May 11, 1900, the day of the so-called “ May 
freeze,” I started a Creeper from the ground under a clump of 
cinnamon ferns (Osmunda cinnamomea), where she was gathering 
the soft yellow down from the young fronds. The bird quickly 
flew to the trunk of the nest tree, hesitated a moment, then with 
a horizontal run sideways and most decidedly crablike, she disap- 
peared with her load in the upper part of a rift which extended 
completely through the trunk of the tree for a distance of five feet 
or more from the base, as is clearly shown in the photograph 
(Plate VI). It took the Creeper a long time to arrange the down 
to her satisfaction, and her mate three times brought her food 
while she was hidden within the soft materials of the nest. 
In about fifteen minutes she flew out and began zigzagging 
up, and occasionally backed down, the trunk of a neighboring 
tree, looking for insects. It was fully thirty minutes before she 
returned to the nest, but during the latter part of the time I had 
lost sight of her, and when she returned it was with another load 
of fern-down. The crack, or rift, near the top of which the nest 
was placed, extended completely through the tree trunk from 
northeast to southwest, and at the level of the top of the nest was 
about eight inches in width from side to side; while the space 


! When a swamp has been cut off the trees which border it are exposed to 
the northeast storms, and many of them, either blown down or partly uprooted, 
lean against their fellows. 
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PLATE VIII. 


Fic. 1. BROWN CREEPER. QUIETLY WAITING, AT THE SAME HEIGHT AS THE 
‘PEAK OF THE GABLE.’ 


Fic.2. BROWN CREEPER, TAKING THE HORIZONTAL RUN SIDEWAYS, TO THE 
PEAK OF THE OUTER NEST-WALL. 
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NESTING-TREE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


WIND-SHAKEN 
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between the two walls was, roughly, four inches. The framework 
of the nest did not extend quite to the edge of the trunk, but 
completely filled the center. The side walls rose in two peaks 
several inches above the nest proper and had a sharp pitch like an 
inverted V, the outside being almost vertical, though on the inside 
the slope down to the nest itself was less steep. The twigs and 
pieces of bark which formed the outside wall were laid regularly 
like thatch, being held in place by a few cross loops of thin cedar 
bark; but on the inside there seemed to be no regular arrange- 
ment. On the east there was just enough space above to allow 
the bird to slip in sideways between the two parts of the tree 
trunk and then back down into the hollow where the eggs were. 
This she could do without turning; but occasionally she entered 
through the southwest side, or gable, and there being very 
little space here, she usually turned somewhat before entering 
the cleft and came down the trunk, Aead first, tail /ast, regardless 
of ornithological rules, which are binding upon all woodpeckers, 
creepers, and the like. While thus “standing on her head,” she 
seemed to move as surely and easily as in the more natural posi- 
tion. 

It was several days after I saw the bird carrying nesting mate- 
rial before I thought it was safe for me to inspect the contents of 
the nest. On looking in no eggs were to be seen, only a mass of 
down fluffed like a feather bed, but as, on May 22, there were 
four open bills belonging to as many young creepers, protruding 
from the down, it is evident that there must have been four, per- 
haps five or six eggs in the set, although I cannot say that I ever 
had a glimpse of any of them. The young were fed by both of 
the birds, who, I think, seldom extended their search beyond the 
circle of a couple of rods in width, which included only ten 
trees, and I never saw them visit the piles of fallen tree trunks 
and unbarked logs which were scattered throughout the clearing 
and must have contained countless numbers of borers, judging 
from the amount of sawdust about, and the rasping noise of the 
larve. Both birds fed the young, and occasionally each other as 
well, for though it was impossible to distinguish the male from the 
female, vet both individuals were seen feeding and also being fed. 
Whether incubation was shared between the male and the female, 
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I cannot say with certainty; nor am I sure that the peculiar 
wheezy little song was made only by the male. It was so slight 
and feeble that it could not be heard more than a few feet away, 
and shows how easily the birds might be overlooked in the breed- 
ing season even when one has penetrated to their almost inacces- 
sible haunts. The clump of a dozen or more old trees above 
referred to, evidently contained an abundant supply of food for 
both old and young, and during one whole afternoon neither bird 
left these few old trees, nor was more than three or four minutes’ 
search ever necessary in order to find a suitable morsel for the 
young. Considerable time was spent by one or both birds hang- 
ing motionless to the trunk of some large tree, and not even the 
familiar screep was heard, the birds being perfectly silent. When 
coming from the nest the bird usually carried a bit of excrement 
and dropped it a short distance away. 

Unfortunately, I was unable to visit the nest between June 4 
and June 6, and on the latter date the nest was empty and no 
trace of old or young could be found. On July 15, Creepers were 
again seen near the nesting tree, but, of course, they may not 
have been the former occupants. I hoped the birds would return 
to their old home the next season and, in order to keep everything 
unchanged, wire guys were run from the leaning tree to brace it 
against the winter’s storms. But since 1900 the tree has been 
unoccupied, nor have I seen Creepers during the breeding season 
in that particular part of the swamp. This may be due to the 
growth along the south of the nesting tree having been largely 
cut off for firewood, as has been the case with many of the swamp 
lots which in 1900, were covered with a dense growth of white 
cedar. 

That this nest was not exceptional, and that the Brown Creeper 
regularly, though locally, breeds in similar situations, is shown by 
the fact that, in 1896, 1897, and 1898, I saw Brown Creepers in 
various parts of the same swamp during May or early June. In 
1899, I did not look for them until late. In 1900 was found the 
nest mentioned above. In 1go1 and 1902, I again saw Creepers 
both in May or the first week in June, but could not find a nest. 
In 1903, the greater part of the suitable old growth had been cut, 
and I saw no birds; while in 1904, 1 was not able to visit the 
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swamps at all. So much for my cedar swamp at North Scituate. 
In addition, in 1897, I sawa pair of Brown Creepers in another 
cedar swamp some six miles distant from the one in which the 
nest was found in 1900; and in 189g, about May 12, I met two 
pairs of Brown Creepers in what is known as “ Valley Swamp,” 
near South Weymouth. It seems to me that the right of the 
Brown Creeper to a place among the regular summer birds nesting 
locally and sparingly in favorable localities in southern Massachu- 
setts, is sufficiently vindicated, after having been challenged and 
doubted for many years. The conditions which determine the 
distribution of the Creeper in this region, are apparently a very 
moist, humid atmosphere, dense evergreen growth, through which 
the sun penetrates with difficulty, and considerable extent of wild 
woodland which is not disturbed by man throughout the nesting 
season. That the bird is common in the breeding season I do 
not believe. That it is far more common than has been supposed, 
it seems to me is also evident. ‘That it is and has been a regular 
summer resident in the cedar swamps of Massachusetts — unseen 
because usually inaccessible — needs little if any additional proof. 
Unfortunately, May and June have been with me the busiest 
months of the year, and I have had little opportunity to search 
as carefully or as often for the bird and its nest as I have desired. 


THE BREEDING OF THE BROWN CREEPER 
IN EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS. 


BY FREDERIC H. KENNARD AND FREDERIC B. MCKECHNIE. 
Plates X-XTI. 


As A first record of the breeding of the Brown Creeper (Certhia 
Samiliaris americana) in eastern Massachusetts we have the account 
of Dr. J. A. Allen in his ‘ Catalogue of the Birds of Springfield, 
Mass.’! in which he describes the bird as “common. Resident; 


1 Proceedings Essex Institute, Vol. IV, July, 1864, p. 69. 
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but most numerous in winter. Found mostly in high open woods, 
but also common in city. Breeds sparingly.” ‘Then he goes on to 
say: “Mr. Bradley Hosford showed the a nest of this species June 
2nd, 1863, containing young that had apparently been hatched for 
some four or five days. The nest was in a large elm, in Court 
Square, Springfield, about ten feet from the ground, and built 
behind a strip of thick bark that projected in such a way as to 
leave a protected cavity behind it.” 

Then after a number of years H. D. Minot, in ‘ The Land Birds 
and Game Birds of New England,’ published in 1877, speaks on 
page 68 of having found, presumably in the early 70’s, “in the 
neighborhood of Boston,” a nest containing fresh eggs, ‘“‘a few feet 
from the ground placed in the cavity formed by the rending of a 
tree by lightning.” 

Next, the late Dr. T. M. Brewer, in an article on ‘ The Ameri- 
can Brown Creeper,’' writes of its nesting “recently near Lynn, 
Mass.,” and then of its nest being found “after a careful search 
by Mr. Charles T. Snow of Taunton, on the 27th of May, 1878, 
in the middle of a large maple swamp, where he had noticed the 
presence of the bird for several previous summers, without being 
able to discover its nest.” ‘This last evidence is of importance as 
showing both the continued presence of the bird in this locality 
for several years, as well as the difficulty in finding its nest. Then 
he goes on to say, speaking of the nest: “This had been con- 
structed between the bark and the trunk of a dead pitch pine,” 
and after further describing it says that “the young were just 
leaving the nest, which was ten feet from the ground.” 

With only the above records to fall back upon, although Stearns 
and Coues? went to the extreme of speaking of this bird as “ resi- 
dent throughout New England and a common bird in all suitable 
localities,” it is only natural that at this time it was held that the 
breeding of the Brown Creeper in eastern Massachusetts was of 
“rare and exceptional occurrence.” 


1 Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, Vol. IV, No. 2, April, 1879, 
pp. 88, 89. 

2 New England Bird Life, Vol. I, p. go, 1881, by W. A. Stearns, edited by 
Dr. Elliott Coues. 
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In October, 1879, appeared Mr. Wm. Brewster’s most interest- 
ing article on ‘The Breeding Habits of the American Brown 
Creeper,’! an article with which all the readers of ‘The Auk’ 
should, if possible, be familiar before perusing the present paper. 
In it Mr. Brewster describes very beautifully and at length, the 
finding of a number of nests of this bird near Lake Umbagog, 
Me., between May 31 and June 23, 1879. 

With the exception of the fact that the late Mr. Elwin A. 
Capen of Canton, Mass., has told Mr. McKechnie of a pair of 
these birds which spent one breeding season near his home in 
the early 80’s but whose nest he had been unable to discover, 
although he felt confident that it was somewhere in the vicinity, 
there seems to be a lapse in the records of the breeding of the 
Brown Creeper in eastern Massachusetts, till Dr. Arthur P. Chad- 
bourne published a record? in which he tells of seeing Brown 
Creepers in a swamp near Plymouth, Mass., during the months 
of June and July. In speaking of the swamp he says, “in many 
portions the original growth of huge white cedars (Cupressus 
thyoides) and hemlock (Adies canadensis) have never been cut.” 
Afterwards, we believe, Dr. Chadbourne found these birds sup- 
posedly breeding for several successive years, and on one occa- 
sion found their nest which he photographed.3 

The next record of the breeding of this bird in eastern Massa- 
chusetts that we know of, and hitherto unpublished, has been sent 
to us by Mr. Wm. Brewster, and will be cited by him in his forth- 
coming ‘Birds of the Cambridge Region of Massachusetts.’ In it 
Mr. Brewster states that “in 1898 a nest of the Brown Creeper 
was found at Andover, Mass., by the late Mr. Howard S. Ford of 
that place,” who wrote him that “it was in a dead oak, placed 
within a sneath of loose bark about four feet from the ground. 
The tree stands in an oak grove which lies between cultivated 
fields on the one hand, and an extensive swamp on the other.” 


1Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, Vol. IV, October, 1879, 
PP- 199-209. 

2 The Auk, Vol. XIII, October, 1896, p. 346. 

3Since the above was written Dr. Chadbourne has sent an article to the 
current number of ‘ The Auk’ giving a full and detailed account of this occur- 
rence. 
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“This nest,” Mr. Brewster adds, “was discovered on April 26, 
when it was finished, but empty. There were three eggs on May 
6, and six on May 13.” 

So, with only the above records, while it has been generally 
accepted that the Brown Creeper breeds not uncommonly in 
certain western and higher portions of the State,’ it has not been 
conceded that they breed otherwise than accidentally in the 
eastern and lower portions of the State. 

The writers of this paper have, however, long been of the opin- 
ion that the Brown Creeper was not so rare, in certain portions at 
least of eastern Massachusetts, as was generally supposed. 

A pair of Creepers had been seen during several breeding sea- 
sons in the late 80’s, about a certain woodland near a swamp not 
far from the home of Mr. Kennard at Brookline, Mass. Not, at 
this time, knowing how or where or when their nests should be 
hunted, his searches were unsuccessful, and not being aware of 
their supposed rarity at this season, we regret to say no record of 
the dates was kept. 

Mr. McKechnie had noted in a swamp at Canton, Mass., on 
May 13, 1898, one bird, which, from its peculiar actions, he sup- 
posed had a nest nearby. He saw Creepers again in this same 
swamp in one of the succeeding years, the date of which, however, 
has been lost, and noted a pair of them there still later on May 11, 
1902, while on May 28, 1903, in this same swamp, he chanced 
upon a nest with young, while hunting for the nest of a Canadian 
Warbler ( Wilsonia canadensis). 

He was watching a pair of Warblers, when his attention was 
attracted by a Brown Creeper moving quickly, and apparently 
anxiously, from tree to tree, gathering something in her bill, either 
nesting material or food. All at once he saw two birds instead of 
one, and they appeared to have a strong liking for a certain group 
of young hemlocks, till suddenly one of them disappeared, and 


1 See Walter Faxon, ‘The Summer Birds of Berkshire County, Mass.,’ The 
Auk, Vol. VI, April, 1889; Faxon and Hoffmann, ‘ The Birds of Berkshire 
County, Mass.,’ in ‘ Collections of the Berkshire Historical and Scientific Soci- 
ety,’ published by the society in 1900; and Howe and Allen, ‘The Birds of 
Massachusetts,’ p. go. 
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Fic. 1. BROWN CREEPER’S NESTING-TREE. 


Fic. 2. BROWN CREEPER’S NESTING-SITE. 
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shortly reappeared minus the contents of its bill. Then, after a 
few minutes, the other bird, flitting in the same direction and 
watched closely, was seen to enter a slit about one and one-half 
feet from the base of a nine-inch red maple growing beside the 
hemlocks. On approaching the tree the old bird flew out disclos- 
ing a nest full of young, nearly fledged, number unknown, although 
four were visible. The slit was about ten inches long by one and 
one-half inches wide, and led into a hollow within the tree. (Plate 
X, Fig. t.) 

The finding of this nest in 1903, and the supposition that these 
birds probably built there every year, caused us to make up our 
minds that we would not only find this nest again in the spring of 
1904, but would also keep our eyes and ears open for Creepers in 
other suitable localities, either in Canton, or Brookline, or else- 
where; with the result that we actually found four nests with eggs, 
in four different swamps, and knew of one other pair of birds for 
whose nest we did not have time to hunt. 

For convenience we will take each nest separately, giving as 
briefly as possible an account of its finding and the methods 
employed in hunting for it. 

At Brookline, Mass., on April 25, 1904, at about dusk, while 
walking along a path bordering the swamp about which Creepers 
had in previous years been seen in the breeding season, Mr. Ken- 
nard was startled by hearing a strange, sweet song, one that was 
new to him, and which he soon found came from one of a pair of 
Creepers that were flitting along the hillside beside the swamp. 

This song which they repeat at intervals while flitting and feed- 
ing about the tree trunks, is difficult to describe, except to say, 
perhaps, that while it is nothing like that of the Winter Wren, 
either in length or strength, it nevertheless reminds one of it on 
account of what may be called its sylvan quality. Mr. Kennard 
watched them for some time, until it was dark, and they had 
flown off across the swamp, then noting the exact locality, he 
resolved to return at a later day. 

On May 2, a careful search was made for these birds, and after 
about an hour’s unsuccessful hunt they were finally located, near 
where they had been seen before. They seemed, however, to 
have no idea of visiting their nest, if they had one, but spent 
their time feeding, and led a fruitless chase about the swamp. 
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Whatever our success later in finding and tracing them to their 
nests, we owe to our method of first locating them by ear, listen- 
ing for those faint call notes that they utter so constantly while 
feeding, and which are so singularly like those of the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet; and then when once seen, following them 
wherever they may lead, through swamps and thickets, never 
losing sight of them for a moment, if possible. 

May 3, at about 3:30 Pp. M., after a half hour’s search, these 
birds were again located near where they had been seen before, 
and after about an hour’s watching and wading back and forth 
through the swamp, which was two to three feet deep with water, 
one of the birds was seen to go behind a piece of loose bark about 
ten feet up, on an old dead maple stub. (Plate X, Fig. 2.) 
Behind this bark was a typical nest, evidently an old one, but 
from its remarkably good state of repair, undoubtedly last year’s. 

Needless to say, upon this discovery, efforts at finding this year’s 
nest were redoubled, and as the birds had been lost sight of 
while the old nest was being inspected, a systematic search of that 
part of the swamp was begun, till finally at about 6:15 P. M.a 
bunch of sticks was discovered protruding beneath the bottom of 
a piece of bark about four and one-half feet up, on the stub of a 
dead fifteen-inch white pine. 

This proved to be the much sought for nest ; not quite finished 
as to superstructure and lining, and also apparently ready to fall 
into the water on the slightest provocation. (Plate XI, Fig. 1.) 
So sticks were stuck beneath it into the cracks of the tree as a 
support; these, however, proved later to have been unnecessary, 
as the nest was firmly secured to the trunk of the tree by cob- 
webs, plant down, etc., with which the rather bulky foundation 
was held together. 

The birds had not been seen since the discovery of the old nest 
about an hour and a half before. 

On May 6, this nest seemed to be about completed. ‘The sides 
or points at each side of the nest, which Mr. Brewster calls ‘ horns,’ 
had been built up and made more compact, and the hollow thus 
formed between these horns and the trunk and the bark of the 
tree had been lined and made into a beautiful soft deep cup. 
The Creepers were calling to each other and feeding, as usual, 
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but at the other end of the swamp. They had never been seen 
within 60 or 75 yards of their nest. If the nest were approached 
they always kept quiet, and this afternoon, while it was being 
watched for over an hour, they made no appreciable move, one of 
them sitting in one spot for about twenty minutes, never making a 
motion except to turn his head in watching the watcher. 

On May 8 the nest contained one egg, and the birds were up to 
their usual tactics of feeding, apparently unconcernedly, the male 
singing spasmodically, when no one was near the nest, or keeping 
absolutely quiet if the nest was approached. May 11 the nest 
contained three eggs, and the birds were again at their usual tac- 
tics. May 15 we both visited the nest, and procured a set of 
seven beautiful eggs, Mr. McKechnie taking several photographs 
in spite of the fact that it was cold and rainy, and we were bare- 
legged in icy cold water. The female was sitting as we ap- 
proached, and only flew off upon the appearance of a human eye 
within a few inches of her as she sat on her nest. She flitted 
about for a few moments on the neighboring tree trunks until we 
had stepped back a little way from her nest, when she quickly 
flew to it, alighting on the trunk just beneath and then running up 
and in under the bark, and this, in spite of the fact that Mr. 
McKechnie was setting up his camera within fifteen feet of her. 
We flushed her from the nest several times, and she invariably 
returned as soon as there was an opportunity. The male hung 
about at a distance, calling to her but never coming very near. 

On May 1, 1904, the writers watched and followed for over 
an hour the pair of Creepers, at Canton, Mass., of which Mr. 
McKechnie had known for several seasons, and the young of 
which he had found the previous year. They led us away 
from the swamp in which we had located them, feeding, singing, 
and flitting about in such an aimless sort of fashion that we finally 
gave up following them, thinking from their actions either that 
they had not yet begun to lay, or else that their set of eggs was 
as yet incomplete. Mr. McKechnie returned here on the 8th of 
May and could find only one bird, which lead him off out of the 
swamp and then, leaving him, flew back, not to be seen again. 
After hunting around for two hours he concluded the female was 
sitting and the male keeping quiet pending his departure. 
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On May 14 we both returned to this swamp and were lucky 
enough to find one of the birds within five minutes by our usual 
method of listening for their call notes. After watching him 
for perhaps ten minutes he suddenly flew to the foot of a 
small dead red maple, and from an aperture in this same maple 
hopped the female whom he fed. ‘This aperture was about three 
and one-half feet from the ground and led into the nest, which 
was built like a Chickadee’s in the heart of the tree, and which 
contained seven well incubated eggs. Although it was rain- 
ing, McKechnie started in immediately to photograph the nest, 
while Kennard endeavored to keep the female away from it till 
McKechnie could set up his camera, and catch her if possible 
as she entered. (Plate XI, Fig. 2.) She seemed, however, to 
be particularly solicitous, succeeded in getting back on to her 
eggs, and stuck so close that after pounding on the tree, shaking 
it, etc., all to no purpose, we finally had to pry her off with a stick, 
a dangerous process so far as the eggs were concerned. When off 
the nest she never went far away, while the male, on his part, sel- 
dom came near except to feed her, which he did several times, 
both when she was on her eggs and came out to be fed, and after 
she had been dislodged and was on some neighboring tree. 

The maple was one of twins—the other being alive — and 
stood in a very large wet maple swamp (Plate XII, Fig. 1) in 
which there were a few pines and hemlocks, large and small, 
scattered about, but in which there appeared to be none of those 
large dead trees with pendant strips of bark which the Creepers 
seem to like best; this probably accounting for their building in 
holes both in 1903 and 1904. 

On the afternoon of May 1, 1904, while walking along the edge 
of another swamp in Canton, perhaps a mile or so from the swamp 
where we had in the morning been watching the above Creepers, 
we first heard and then saw another Creeper with something in her 
bill. We sat down and kept quiet until she finally flew to a dead 
white pine and disappeared under a piece of bark some twelve or 
fifteen feet from the ground. She soon emerged, however, and 
repeated the operation several times, until finally appearing to catch 
sight of us, she vanished. We went to the foot of the tree, but 
could see nothing and did not dare to climb it for fear of further 
disturbing her. 
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On May 8 Mr. McKechnie visited this swamp again and found 
both birds easily. He watched the male for about an hour, until 
the female appeared and attracted his attention by perching prac- 
tically immovable for another hour, watching him, preening herself, 
etc., until she finally tired him out. The male had during this time 
visited her often with food. 

An inspection of the supposed nesting site, however, revealed 
the fact that they had done nothing to it and had apparently 
moved elsewhere ;_ possibly they had been frightened away by our 
watching them on May 1. On May 13 we both visited the swamp 
at about 9 A.M. We thought we heard their call note once, but 
we were unable to find them. So, as they were behaving this way, 
we concluded to make a systematic search, which was _ finally 
rewarded after about an hour and a half of wading and crawling 
in water and sphagnum through all kinds of thickets, high bush 
blueberries, black alders, clethra, mountain holly, and the like, by 
the finding of the nest with five fresh eggs behind the bark of a 
dead 14-inch white pine, some little distance from where we had 
first seen them. ‘The nest was not what one could truly call 
conspicuous, only a few twigs showing through a rift in the bark 
some 12 or 15 feet up, and just above the second limb on the 
right of the trunk, the whole tree being pretty well covered with 
bark. On May 16 Mr. McKechnie took a set of six fresh eggs 
from this nest. The female was sitting as he approached, and 
stayed on her eggs until he had climbed up and was actually look- 
ing in at her, when she hopped off the nest, and after clinging for 
a moment to the trunk just above it, disappeared through a back 
entrance. 

Both birds hung about the vicinity for a while, but seemed possi- 
bly less solicitous than had the other pairs in our experience. 
She only went to the nest once while it was being photographed, 
and the male fed her occasionally. Plate XII, Fig. 2, shows a 
back view of this nest as it looked when stripped from the tree, 
together with its bark thatch. 

On May 12, 1904, at about dusk, while Mr. Kennard was in 
the top of a red maple on the edge of a swamp in Canton, inspect- 
ing a Hairy Woodpecker’s nest, he heard the call notes of a pair 
of Brown Creepers as they flitted through the woods behind him. 
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He did not see the birds, much less follow them, but only was 
able to note the direction in which they apparently flew. 

Two days later, however, on May 14, after finding one nest in a 
swamp two miles away, we determined to have a look for this pair, 
which we guessed were probably breeding in a certain cedar 
swamp. The quest seemed nearly hopeless, but we had an after- 
noon to spare, and waded in accordingly. 

The water was deep, the trees were thick and the swamp par- 
ticularly dark, as it was cloudy, while the leaves that were then 
bursting forth added very materially to our difficulties. However, 
after an hour, we at last thought we heard one of the call notes of 
the Creeper, a note that closely resembles that soft call which 
Chickadees often utter when feeding and which differs somewhat 
from the Creeper’s ordinary Kinglet-like call. After considerable 
search we finally discovered the Creeper, and the discovery seemed 
to be mutual, for he allowed us to light our pipes and sit down and 
watch him for about fifteen minutes, during which he never stirred 
until, apparently making up his mind that we were harmless, he 
moved on. ‘The trees and bushes were so thick, and his move- 
ments so rapid, that it was impossible to keep an eye on him all 
the time, and we often had to content ourselves with merely a 
general idea of his whereabouts. When all at once we realized 
that two birds had come upon the scene, our difficulties were 
doubleu, each of us trying to watch one bird, and often finding 
that we were watching the other’s, particularly after the male had 
mixed things up by feeding the female, which he did at intervals. 
However, one of them finally flew to a hard pine stub, some ten 
feet from where one of us was standing, and disappeared beneath 
a long strip of bark about six feet above the water. 

One of us climbed on the other’s shoulders and, on prying 
out the bark and peeking in, found that the nest contained six 
fresh eggs. This nest could never have been discovered had it 
not been for the bird’s kindness in leading us to it, as it was abso- 
lutely hidden behind a very large strip of bark, while the stub 
stood in the middle of a very thick tangle, so thick in fact that we 
were unable to photograph it, as we could not do so without cut- 
ting away a lot of trees, shrubs, etc., and we had no hatchet. 

In addition to the above records, Dr. Chas. W. ‘Townsend 
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writes us of his having found at Hamilton, Mass., on May 11, 
1904, a pair of these birds “building a nest behind the loose bark 
of a pitch pine stub about ten feet from the ground.”' It was 
situated in “mixed woods of white pine and white oak with a few 
white birch and pitch pines on the border of a red maple swamp.” 
He was unable to look into the nest without disturbing it, but 
knows that they later hatched and reared their brood. 

Summing up the evidence here presented, it seems to us that 
this species may have been in the past overlooked. ‘The observers 
now are more numerous than heretofore, and accordingly are able 
to cover much greater territory. The birds themselves are incon- 
spicuous and apparently very shy when building their nests or 
laying their eggs; and the breeding places in this vicinity, at 
least, that they seem best to like, leaving out of consideration 
such an unusual site as that recorded by Dr. Allen, appear to be 
in or about those cool wild swamps, which, in the breeding sea- 
son are apt to be avoided by self-respecting mankind. Maple 
and cedar swamps, or dark pine or hemlock groves, with thick- 
ets and tangles of a more or less boreal flora, and preferably 
those in which dead trees and stubs may be found, to which the 
loose bark is still clinging. 

Then again, one must get into the woods early in hunting for 
these birds, in order properly to locate them, perhaps while the 
ice is still in the swamps and the water deep. If this is not done 
and the leaves burst forth before the birds are found, even though 
when incubating they appear to be less shy, the task of finding 
their nest is much more difficult. They seem to breed earlier 
hereabouts than we had been led to suppose, and we believe that 
some, at least, of these birds that one sees in the latter part of 
April may be residents and not migrants as heretofore supposed. 

Finally, after duly weighing the above evidence it seems to us 
that the American Brown Creeper (Certhia familiaris americana) 
may be taken from the list of birds whose breeding in eastern 
Massachusetts is purely accidental, and placed rather in a list of 
those birds, which, though perhaps rare, may be found breeding 
locally, but not uncommonly in suitable localities. 


See ‘ The Birds of Essex County, Mass.,’ by Dr. Chas. W. Townsend. 
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BIRDS OF DELAWARE: A PRELIMINARY LIST. 
BY SAMUEL N. RHOADS AND C. J. PENNOCK. 
GEOGRAPHICAL. 


DELAWARE, next to Rhode Island, is the smallest of the United 
States and has an area of but 2200 square miles. From Delmar 
on the Maryland line at the south, to the Pennsylvania State line, 
it reaches from latitude 38° 28' to 39° 47' North, — or a distance 
of about ninety miles. Extending these lines we find the north 
end of the State to be about ten miles south of the latitude of the 
city of Philadelphia, Pa., while the extreme southern end is on a 
line with Port Tobacco and Culpepper in Virginia, and over one 
third of the State is south of the latitude of Cape May, N. J., and 
Washington, D. C. 


PHYSICAL. 


A glance at the map of Delaware shows an extended shore line 
and numerous waterways. Over one hundred miles of ocean and 
river front on the east is pierced between Wilmington and Lewes, 
a distance of less than seventy-five miles, by no less than fifteen 
streams of sufficient importance to be named, and eight at least of 
sufficient size to carry light-draft steamboats, and extending on an 
average two-thirds of the distance across to the western border of 
the State. These streams form the upper and lower — north and 
south — boundaries of the various ‘ Hundreds,’ corresponding to 
townships or towns in other States, and are bordered generally by 
marshes, salt or fresh, as the case may be, for a considerable part 
of their extent. Below Lewes the broad expanses of Rehobeth, 
Indian River, and Assawaman Bays offer great attractions to the 
aquatic and littoral migrants and residents. 

The southern half of the State still contains large bodies of 
timber, reaching their greatest development on the river bottoms 
of the Choptank and Nanticoke in the southwest, and continuing 
across the Maryland ‘ Eastern Shore’ to Chesapeake Bay. 

Across the upper end of the State and included in the semi- 
circular arc, but embracing less than one-half of that segment, we 
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find almost all of the hilly section of the State. From this ele- 
vated area, running southward and followed by the line of the 
railroad, is a narrow, slightly elevated plateau, which forms the 
watershed between the Delaware and Chesapeake basins. After 
crossing the -Delaware and Chesapeake Canal by railroad about 
twelve miles from Wilmington, we find almost no elevation worthy 
of the name of hill, and from Clayton south the entire State is 
extremely level with numerous extensive, low, wet, undrained 
areas. 


FLORAL. 


We have not found any hemlocks growing native in Delaware, 
but a few are found along the Brandywine Creek, but a few miles 
north of the Delaware State line, in Chester County, Pa. There 
are yet remaining a few cypress trees along the borders of Indian 
River Bay, and, until destroyed by fire a few years ago, a consid- 
erable body of cypress was to be found in the Cypress Swamp, 
indicated on older maps of Delaware as extending into Maryland. 
The long-leaf or southern pine is found abundantly in Sussex 
County, along the line of the railroad, but disappears at or near 
Harrington, which place is at the head-waters of the Nanticoke 
River. 


FAUNAL. 


The State as a whole is of course referable to the Carolinian 
Fauna, but the bird-life of the southern portion contains several 
species typical of the Lower Austral life zone as defined by Mer- 
riam. 

A feature that may have considerable bearing on the occurrence 
of certain species of birds found in Delaware and but rarely to 
the north and east thereof, is perhaps to be explained by the 
position of the State in reference to Delaware Bay and its broad 
waters and open exposure to the Atlantic, presenting a barrier to 
the passage of such species as may have already about reached 
their northernmost limit of migration. As a case in point, the 
Mockingbird is an extremely rare species through southern New 
Jersey, while in suitable localities in Delaware it is to be found 
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nesting as far up the State as Delaware City, fifty miles north of 
Cape May. 

Just why Delaware has been so persistently ignored by orni- 
thologists seems difficult to determine, but the fact remains, that 
since Wilson’s scant and for the most part casual notes, but few 
trustworthy records have been found relating to this section. 
Turnbull in his ‘ Birds of East Pennsylvania and New Jersey’ 
gives a few records; in ‘The Auk’ for 1885, Dr. Dwight records 
one species new to the State; Mr. W. G. Smith of the Delaware 
Valley Ornithological Club, in the Club’s ‘ Proceedings’ for 1898, 
reports a trip to Marydel; and in ‘ The Wilson Bulletin’ No. 34, 
Mr. F. L. Burns gives some interesting vernacular names from 
Kent County.’ 

We have found but one collection of Delaware birds of any con- 
siderable number. ‘This was made several years ago by the late 
Mr. W. D. Bush of Wilmington, Del., and it is now deposited with 
the Friends’ School in Wilmington. The collection is of particular 
value in having for the most part accurate data accompanying the 
specimens. Mr. Bush kindly gave us access to the collection and 
placed his annotated list at our disposal. For the most part, how- 
ever, the present list merits publication on the basis of local sys- 
tematic field work taken up within the last few years by Mr. 
Pennock during frequent visits in eastern and central New Castle 
County, and more particularly to that carried on more thoroughly 
in the southern part of the State by both authors during the years 
1903 and 1904. 

Geographically and topographically the State might be divided 
into four rather distinct areas of Faunal distribution : — 

(1) The Hill Country, of very limited extent in the north end 
of the State and in a slight degree approaching the Alleghanian 
Fauna. The hills bordering the Christiana, Brandywine, White 
Clay, and Red Clay Creeks are embraced in this area. 

(2) Intermediate area, comprising the central plateau and the 
more elevated tracts between the streams emptying into the Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Basins. 


1 Other references will be found in a Bibliography of Delaware Ornithology 
in course of preparation. 
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(3) Marsh region, maritime and fresh, belonging to the Dela- 
ware Basin. 

(4) Chesapeake Basin, comprising the bottom-lands of the 
Choptank and Nanticoke Rivers. 

The list subjoined is far from complete and is based on notes 
of a Preliminary List which was presented by the authors at the 
annual meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union held in 
Philadelphia in November, 1903. Much work remains to be done 
in the State in this line, and it is attractive because so nearly 
pioneer. The writers desire to acknowledge their obligations for 
valued assistance in connection with the accompanying list, to the 
late Walter D. Bush, Esq., of Wilmington, Del.; Mr. E. W. Wool- 
man and R. F. Miller of Philadelphia, Pa.; and to Mr. Witmer 
Stone of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, who 
have so cordially assisted, by the loan of specimens, field notes, 
and otherwise, in presenting a First List of the Birds of Delaware. 

Annotations here given on the occurrence, etc., of species have 
been confined for the most part to such as are of unusual interest. 


1. Colymbus auritus. HorNED GREBE.— Winter resident. 

2. Podilymbus podiceps. PiEp-BILLED GREBE.— Summer resident. 
Found breeding near Rehobeth June 22, 1903 (S.N.R.), and in the 
Chesapeake basin by Lieut. Frank B. Eastman. 

3. Gavia imber. Loon.— Winter resident. 

4. Gavia lumme. RED-THROATED Loon.— Winter resident. 

5. Uria lomvia. BriNNicn’s Murre.— Rare straggler. A male in 
collection of C. J. P., was shot at “River Farm,” on the Delaware River, 
near Odessa, December 18, 1896. 

6. Larus argentatus. HrerRRING GuULL.— Winter resident. 

7. Larus delawarensis. RING-BILLED GuLL.— Transient resident. 
Rare in winter. 

8. Larus philadelphia. BoNApartTe’s GuLL.— Transient migrant. 

g. Sterna hirundo. WiLson’s TERN.— Summer resident. Rare. One 
seen by Rhoads at Rehobeth, June 22,1903. Given by Woolman. 

10. Sterna antillarum. LrAstT TERN.— Summer resident. Almost ex- 
terminated. Four young birds in Bush’s collection, taken in Sussex 
County, July 27, 1880. Given by Woolman. 

11. Phalacrocorax dilophus. DovuBLE-cRESTED CORMORANT.— Tran- 
sient migrant. Three Cormorants seen by Pennock, Sept. 10, 1903, are 
referred to this species. 

12. Merganser serrator. RED-BREASTED MERGANSER.— Winter resi- 
dent. 
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13. Anas boschas. MALLARD.— Winter resident. 

14. Anas obscura. BLack Duck.— Resident. Occasionally remains 
to breed. Common in winter. 

15. Mareca americana. BALDPATE.— Winter resident. Mr. Wool- 
man gives it as unusually abundant during winter of 1903-04. 

16. Nettion carolinensis. GREEN-WINGED TEAL.— Winter resident. 

17. Querquedula discors. BLUE-wINGED TEAL.— Winter resident. 

18. Spatula clypeata. SHOVELLER.— Winter resident. Included in 
Woolman’s list. 

19. Dafila acuta. PinraiL_.— Winter resident. 

20. Aixsponsa. Woop Duck.— Summer resident. Breeds regularly, 
but not abundantly, throughout the State. 

21. Aythya americana. REDHEAD.— Winter resident. Given by 
Woolman. 

22. Aythya vallisneria. CANVAsBACK.— Winter resident. One shot 
by H. C. Webb, near Odessa, March 22, 1903. Given by Woolman. 

23. Aythya marila. Scaup Duck.— Winter resident. 

24. Aythya affinis. Lesser Scaup Duck.— Winter resident. 

25. Clangula clangula americana. AMERICAN GOLDEN-EYE.— Winter 
resident. Included in Bush’s list. 

26. Charitonetta albeola. BurrlE-HEAD.— Winter resident. 

27. Harelda hyemalis. Orp Squaw.— Winter resident. A mounted 
specimen seen in a private collection at Dover, October, 1903. 

28. Somateria spectabilis. Kinc E1per.—Straggler. Two Eiders 
recorded by Mr. Woolman were presumably of this species. 

29. Oidemia americana. AMERICAN SCOTER.— Winter resident. 

30. Oidemia deglandi. WHITE-wINGED ScoTeR.— Winter resident. 

31. Erismatura jamaicensis. Ruppy Duck.— Winter resident. 

32. Chen hyperborea nivalis. GREATER SNOw Goose.— Winter resi- 
dent. Occurs at rare intervals. On Woolman’s list. 

33. Branta canadensis. CANADA Goosr.— Winter resident. 

34- Brantabernicla. BRANT. Winter resident. 

35- Olor columbianus. WHISTLING SWwAN.— Winter resident. Ex- 
tremely rare on Rehobeth Bay. 

36. Botaurus lentiginosus. AMERICAN BiITTERN.— Summer resident. 
Common in spring and fall; rare during nesting season. 

37. Ardetta exilis. Least BIrrTERN.— Summer resident. 

38. Ardea herodias. Great BLue HERON.— Resident. 

39. Herodias egretta. AMERICAN EGRET.— Straggler. 

40. Butorides virescens. GREEN HERON.— Summer resident. 

41. Nycticorax nycticorax nevius. BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON.— 
Summer resident. 

42. Rallus elegans. KinG Rait.— Resident. Not uncommon through- 
out summer; rarely winters. 

43- Rallus crepitans. CLAPPER RAIL.— Summer resident. 

44. Rallus virginianus. VirGIn1A Rai_.— Summer resident. 
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45. Porzana carolina. Sora.— An abundant migrant; a few are said 
to remain and breed. 

46. Fulica americana. AMERICAN Coot.— Transient migrant. Pos- 
sibly breeds rarely. 

47- Gallinula galeata. FLORIDA GALLINULE.—Summer resident ; 
abundant migrant. An adult and four very small young seen near 
Odessa, July 5, 1902 (C. J. P.). 

48. Philohela minor. Woopcock.— Resident. 

49. Gallinago delicata. WuLson’s Snipe.—Transient migrant. A 
‘few usually remain through milder winters. 

50. Macrorhamphus griseus. DowircHER.— Transient migrant. One 
in Bush collection, from New Castle County, October, 1881. 

51. Actodromas minutilla. Least SANppIPER.— Transient migrant. 

52. Actodromas fuscicollis. WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER.— Transient 
migrant. A female was captured near Lewes, June 8, 1898 (C. J. P.). 

53. Ereunetes _ pusillus. SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER.— Transient 
migrant. Occasional in winter. 

54. Ereunetes occidentalis— WESTERN SANDPIPER.— Transient mi- 
grant. One specimen in Bush collection taken in the State; no date. 

55. Calidris arenaria. SANDERLING.— Winter resident. 

56. Totanus melanoleucus. GREATER YELLOW-LEGS.— Transient 
migrant. 

57. Totanus flavipes. YELLOW-LEGs.— Transient migrant. 

58. Helodromas solitarius. SoLITARY SANDPIPER.— Transient mi- 
grant. 

59. Bartramia longicauda. BARTRAMIAN SANDPIPER. — Summer resi- 
dent. 

60. Actitis macularia. Srporrep SANDPIPER. — Summer resident. 

61. Oxyechus vociferus. KiLLDEER. — Resident. 

62. Agialitis semipalmata. SEMIPALMATED PLOveER.— Transient 
migrant. 

63. A2gialitis meloda. PLovER. — Summer resident. 

64. Colinus virginianus. Bos-wHiTe.— Resident. 

65. Bonasa umbellus. Rurrep Grouse.— Formerly not uncommon 
in northern hill country. One was shot in the fall of 1902 in Pennsyl- 
vania within a mile of Delaware state line. 

66. Zenaidura macroura. TURTLE Dove. — Resident. 

67. Cathartes aura. TuRKEY VULTURE. — Resident. 

68. Circus hudsonius. Marsu Hawk. — Resident. 

69. Accipiter velox. SHARP-SHINNED HAwk.— Resident. 

70. Accipiter cooperi. CooprerR’s HAwxk.— Resident. 

71. Buteo borealis. ReEp-TAILED HAwk. — Resident. 

72. Buteo lineatus. RED-SHOULDERED HAwk. — Resident. 

73. Buteo platypterus. BROAD-WINGED HAwkK.— Resident. 

74. Halizetus leucocephalus. BALD EAGLE. — Resident. 

75. Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck HAwk. — Winter resident. 
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6. Falco columbarius. PiGEON HAwk. — Winter resident. 

7. Falco sparverius. SrpaRROW Hawk. — Resident. 

78. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. Osprey.— Summer resident. 

79. Strix pratincola. AMERICAN BARN OwL.— Resident. 

80. Asio accipitrinus. SHORT-EARED OwL.—Winter resident. 

81. Asio wilsonius. AMERICAN LONG-EARED OwL.— Resident. 

82. Syrnium varium. BARRED OwL.—Resident. Common in Chesa- 
peake Basin. 

83. Nyctala acadica. SAw-wHET OwL.— Winter resident. One in 
Bush collection taken in January, 1879. One seen in a taxidermist’s shop 
in Wilmington, taken in the State, during winter of 1903-04. 

84. Megascops asio. ScREECH OwL. — Resident. 

85. Bubo virginianus. GREAT HORNED OwL. — Resident. 

86. Nyctea nyctea. SNowy OwL.— Winter straggler. One in Bush 
collection taken in the State ; no record of locality or date. 

87. Coccyzus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo. —Summer resi- 
dent. 

88. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. BLACK-BILLED Cuckoo. — Summer 
resident. 

89. Ceryle alcyon. BELTED KINGFISHER. — Resident. 

go. Dryobates villosus. Hairy WoopreckeEr.— Resident. 

g1. Dryobates pubescens medianus. Downy — Resi- 
dent. 

g2. Sphyrapicus varius. YELLOW-BELLIED WoopPECKER. — Winter 
resident. 

93. Ceophleeus pileatus (abieticola ?). PILEATED WoopPpECKER. — 
Resident. Still seen rarely throughout lower Delaware where the timber 
tracts are extensive. 

94. Centurus carolinus. RED-BELLIED WoopDPECKER.— Summer resi- 
dent. Found breeding at Marydel; may remain in winter. 

g5. Colaptes auratus luteus. FLICKER. — Resident. 

96. Antrostomus vociferus. WHIp-POOR-WILL.— Summer resident. 

97. Chordeiles virginianus. NiGHTHAWK.— Summer resident. 

98. Chetura pelagica. CHIMNEY SwiFrT.— Summer resident. 

99. Trochilus colubris. — Summer resident. 

100. Tyrannus tyrannus. KINGBIRD.— Summer resident. 

101. Myiarchus crinitus. Crestep FLYCATCHER. — Summer resident. 

102. Sayornis phebe. PHa@BE.— Summer resident. 

103. Contopus virens. Woop PEWEE. — Summer resident. 

104. Empidonax virescens. GREEN-CRESTED FLYCATCHER.—Summer 
resident. 

105. Otocoris alpestris. HorNEp LARK.— Winter resident. 

106. Cyanocitta cristata. BLUE JAy. — Resident. 

107. Corvus brachyrhynchos. AMERICAN Crow. — Resident. 

108. Corvus ossifragus. FisH Crow. — Resident. 

109. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. BosoLinK. — Transient migrant. A 
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male in apparently full spring plumage seen at River Farm, July 19, 1903 
(C. J. P.). 

110. Molothrus ater. Cowsirp.— Resident. Rare in winter. 

111. Agelaius pheeniceus. RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD. — Resident. 

112. Sturnella magna. MEADOWLARK.— Resident. 

113. Icterus spurius. ORCHARD ORIOLE. — Summer resident. 

114. Icterus galbula. BALTIMORE ORIOLE. — Summer resident. 

115. Euphagus carolinus. Rusty GRACKLE. — Winter resident. 

116. Quiscalus quiscula. PuRPLE GRACKLE — Resident. 

117. Carpodacus purpureus. PuRPLE FiNcH.— Winter resident. 

118. Loxia’ curvirostra minor. RrEp CROSSBILL. — Winter resident. 
One seen by Dr. W. E. Hughes, near Lewes, May 19, 1895. ; 

119. Acanthis linaria. REpDpPoLL.— Winter straggler. One in Bush 
collection taken in New Castle County in “spring of 1882.” 

120. Astragalinus tristis. AMERICAN GOLDFINCH — Resident. 

121. Spinus pinus. PiNeE Siskin.— Winter resident. Two in Bush 
collection dated October, 1878. 

122. Passerina nivalis. SNOWFLAKE. — Winter resident. A small 
flock seen by Pennock at Lewes, Feb. 5, 1904. 

123. Pocecetes gramineus. VESPER SPARROW. — Summer resident. 
Rare in the lower part of the State and on the Choptank. Common in 
more northern sections. 

124. Passerculus princeps. Ipswich SpARRow. — Winter resident. 
Recorded from Rehobeth, by Dr. J. Dwight, Jr., in ‘ The Auk,’ January, 
1885. 

125. Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. SAVANNAH SPARROW. — 
Transient migrant. Probably also a winter resident. 

126. Coturniculus savannarum passerinus. GRASSHOPPER SPARROW. 
— Summer resident. 

127. Ammodramus henslowii. HENSLOW’s SPARROW. — Summer resi- 
dent. Mr. Rhoads noted it during the breeding season of 1903 at Dela- 
ware City, New Castle County, and in lower Sussex County. Noted two 
at River Farm, July 10, 1904 (C. J. P.). 

128. Ammodramus caudacutus. SHARP-TAILED SPARROW. — Summer 
resident. Probably not rare in suitable localities. One shot June 8, 1898, 
at Lewes (C. J. P.). 

129. Ammodramus maritimus. SEASIDE SPARROW. —Summer resi- 
dent. 

130. Zonotrichia leucophrys. WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW.—Transient 
migrant. One specimen secured Oct. 8, 1904, in upper New Castle 
County (C. J. P.). 

131. Zonotrichia albicollis. WHITE-THROATED SPARROW. — Winter 
resident. 

132. Spizella socialis. CHIPPING ‘SPARROW. — Summer resident. Oc- 
casionally seen in winter. 

133. Spizella pusilla, FIELD SPARROW. — Resident. 
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134. Spizella monticola. TREE SPARROW. — Winter resident. 

135. Junco hyemalis. JuNnco. — Winter resident. 

136. Melospiza cinerea fasciata. Sonc SpaRROw. — Resident. 

137. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp SpARROw. — Resident. 

138. Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. — Transient migrant. 

139. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. TowHErr.— Summer resident. Occa- 
sionally seen throughout the winter. 

140. Cardinalis cardinalis. CARDINAL. — Resident. 

141. Zamelodia ludoviciana. RosE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. — Transient 
migrant. 

142. Guiraca cerulea. BLUE GROSBEAK. — Summer resident. Adult 
male, in spring plumage, in Bush collection, taken near Dover, 1882. 
John D. Carter of Lansdowne, Pa., writes July 4, 1904: “Yesterday.... 
below Medford’s Mills.... just across the line in Maryland.... we 
found .... Blue Grosbeak (male, female, and one young), not in nest.” 

143. Cyanospiza cyanea. INpIGO Birp.— Summer resident. 

144. Piranga erythromelas. ScarRLeT TANAGER.— Summer resident. 
Becomes scarce on southern border, being replaced by the next species. 

145. Pirangarubra. SUMMER TANAGER.— Summer resident. A com- 
mon breeder in lower Sussex County (S. N. R.). 

146. Progne subis. PuRPLE MARTIN. — Summer resident. 

147. Petrochelidon lunifrons. CLirF SWALLow. — Summer resident. 

148. Hirundo erythrogastra. BARN SWALLow. — Summer resident. 

149. Iridoprocne bicolor. TREE SwALLow. — Summer resident. 

150. Riparia riparia. BANK SwALLow.— Summer resident. 

151. Stelgidopteryx serripennis. ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOw. — Sum- 
mer resident. 

152. Ampelis cedrorum. CEDAR Birp. — Resident. 

153. Lanius ludovicianus (migrans ?). LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE. — 
Transient migrant. One spring specimen — 1882 —in Bush collection. 
Other dates are July 9, 1903, July 21, 189g, Dec. 18, 1900. May breed 
occasionally. 

154. Vireo olivaceus. RED-EYED VIREO. — Summer resident. 

155. Vireo gilvus. WaARBLING VIREO. — Summer resident. 

156. Vireo noveboracensis. WHITE-EYED VIREO. — Summer resident. 

157. Vireo flavifrons. YELLOW-THROATED VIREO. — Summer resident. 

158. Vireo solitarius. BLUE-HEADED VIREO. — Transient migrant. 

159. Mniotilta varia. BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER. — Summer resi- 
dent. An abundant breeder throughout the State. 

160. Protonotaria citrea. PROTHONOTARY WARBLER. — Summer resi- 


dent. An abundant breeder in Choptank bottoms. Also noted at Seaford, 
June 18, 1903 (S. N. R.). 

161. Helmitherus vermivorus. WorM-EATING WARBLER. — Summer 
resident. One specimen collected by Bush, from New Castle County, 
May, 1882. Two or three pairs feeding young along Brandywine Creek. 
near Wilmington, July 14, 1903 (S. N. R.). 
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162. Helminthophila pinus. BLUE-wINGED WARBLER. — Summer 
resident. 


163. Compsothlypis americara. PARULA WARBLER.— Summer resi- — 


dent. 

164. Dendroica estiva. YELLOW WARBLER. — Summer resident. 

165. Dendroica cerulescens. BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER. — 
Transient migrant. 

166. Dendroica coronata. MyrRTLE WARBLER. — Transient migrant 
and winter resident. Found regularly in winter in the lower part of the 
State. 

167. Dendroica cerulea. CERULEAN WARBLER.—Summer resident. 
June 3-6, 1903, at Choptank Mills (S.N. R.). June,18-20, 1903, Seaford 
(S. N. R.). “My surprise was great to hear the song of this bird min- 
gling with that of the Prothonotary in the heavily timbered bottoms 
below the dam, and on down the river—Choptank. They were quite 
frequently seen, and kept to the higher treetops, where their actions 
showed plainly they were nesting. Two specimens were taken to make 
sure of the identification. They did not go into the highland woods 
adjoining the river bottoms. The breeding of so many of these birds 
east of the Alleghanies is much at variance with our former view of 
their summer habitat” (S. N.R.). A male and female shot in bottom 
lands of Choptank River, May 29, 1904. The female was collecting nest- 
ing material (C. J. P.). 

168. Dendroica pensylvanica. CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER.— Tran- 
sient migrant. 

169. Dendroica castanea. BAY-BREASTED WARBLER.— Transient mi- 
grant. 

170. Dendroica striata. BLACK-POLL WARBLER.— Transient migrant. 

171. Dendroica blackburnie. BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER.— Transient 
migrant. 

172. Dendroica dominica. YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER.— Summer 
resident. Found breeding at Seaford and at Frankford, June 19-20, 1903 
(S.N. R.). 

173. Dendroica virens. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER.— Tran- 
sient migrant. 

174. Dendroica vigorsii. PINE WARBLER.— Summer resident. 

175. Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea. YELLOW PALM WARBLER.— 
Transient migrant. 

176. Dendroica discolor. PRAIRIE WARBLER.—Summer resident. 
Noted by S. N. R. at Seaford and Frankford, June 19-20, 1903. A set of 
four eggs collected at Newport, Del., May 25, 1903, by R. F. Miller, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

177. Seiurus aurocapillus. GoLDEN-CROWNED THRUSH.— Summer 
resident. 

178. Seiurus noveboracensis. WaATER-THRUSH.—Transient migrant. 

179. Seiurus motacilla. LourstANA WATER-THRUSH.— Summer resi- 
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dent. An abundant breeder along the Choptank, also seen June 19-20, 
1903, at Seaford and Frankford (S.N.R.).. Young flying along the Chop- 
tank, May 29, 1904 (C. J. P.). 

180. Geothlypis formosa. KENTUCKY WARBLER— Summer resi- 
dent. 

181. Geothlypis philadelphia. MourNING WARBLER.— Transient mi- 
grant. In the Bush collection are two specimens taken May, 1878. 

182. Geothlypistrichas. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT.— Summer resi- 
dent. 

183. Icteria virens. YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT.— Summer resident. 

184. Wilsonia pusilla. WuiLson’s WARBLER.— Transient migrant. 

185. Wilsonia canadensis. CANADIAN WARBLER.— Transient migrant, 

186. Setophaga ruticilla. AMERICAN REDSTART. 
Found breeding along the Choptank June, 1903 (S. N. R.); May 30, 1904 
(C.J. 

187. Anthus pensilvanicus. AMERICAN Pipit.— Winter resident. 

188. Mimus polyglottos. MockINGBiRD.— Resident. Locally abun- 
dant as a breeder as far north as the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal. 
Usually resident where found. 

189. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. CATBIRD.— Summer resident. One 
seen at Lewes, February, 1904 (C. J. P., Auk, April, 1904). 

190. Toxostoma rufum. BrRowN THRASHER.— Summer resident. 

191. Thryothorus ludovicianus. CAROLINA WREN.— Resident. 

192. Troglodytes aédon. WrEN.— Summer resident. 

193. Olbiorchilus hiemalis. Winter Wren.— Winter resident. 

194. Cistothorus stellaris. SHORT-BILLED MARSH WRrREN.— Summer 
resident. Nest and three eggs taken at Newport, June 11, 1886 (C. J. P.). 

195. Telmatodytes palustris. LONG-BILLED MARSH WREN.— Summer 


Summer resident. 


resident. 
196. Certhia familiaris americana. BRowN CREEPER.— Winter resi- 
dent. 
197. Sitta carolinensis. WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH.— Resident. 
198. Sitta canadensis. RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH.— Winter resident. 
199. Sitta pusilla. BROWN-HEADED NUTHATCH.— Resident. Found 
only in the lower part of the State, at Seaford, June 18, 1903, a family of 
5 or 6(S. N. R.). One seen at Lewes, Feb. 4-5, 1904 (C. J. P., Auk, April, 


1904). 
200. Beolophus bicolor. Turrep Tirmouse.— Resident. 
201. Parus carolinensis. CAROLINA CHICKADEE.— Resident. 


202. Regulus satrapa. GOLDEN-CROWNED KINGLET.— Winter resi- 
deat. 

203. Regulus calendula. RuBy-cROWNED KINGLET.— Transient mi- 
grant. 

204. Polioptila cerulea. BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER.— Summer resi- 
dent. Common in summer throughout Sussex County. 

205. Hylocichla mustelina. Woop THrusH.— Summer resident. 
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206. Hylocichla fuscescens. WiLson’s THrusu.— Transient migrant. 
One heard July 8, 1903, in deep woods and ravine near Greenville, 
New Castle County (S. N. R.). 

207. Hylocichla alicie. GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH.— Transient migrant. 
One from near Wilmington in Bush collection taken Sept., 1877. 

208, Hylocichla ustulata swainsonii. OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH.—Tran- 
sient migrant. Bush collection, May, 1578. 

209. Hylocichla guttata pallasii, Hermit THrusHu.— Transient mi- 
grant. 

210. Merula migratoria. Ronin.— Resident. 

211. Sialia sialis. BLUE Birp.— Resident. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Kumlien’s Gull: An Addition to the Massachusetts List.— It has long 
been supposed that Larus kumiteni would prove to be an occasional visitor 
to the Massachusetts coast. I am glad to be able to report the taking of a 
specimen by myself at Moon Island in Boston Harbor on February 22 of 
this year. I first saw the bird February 19, in a large flock of Herring 
Gulls hovering over and feeding in the sewage discharges into the Har- 
bor at that point. It was identified without much difficulty when flying, 
by the faint markings of the wings, which at first sight appeared to be 
immaculate, and the size, slightly less than that of ZL. argentatus. The 
bird was taken three days later at the same place and is now in the col- 
lection of Mr. William Brewster. It is a male in adult plumage with a 
few very small and indistinct dark spots in the white. The slate-gray 
markings of the primaries are somewhat darker than in most of Mr. 
Brewster’s other specimens. The establishment of the occurrence of 
Kumlien’s Gull in Massachusetts is especially interesting because its 
presence here is probably in a sense normal rather than accidental, being 
simply a southward extension of its usual winter range in a season of 
unusual severity.— FrRANcis H. ALLEN, Boston, Mass. 


Leach’s Petrel (Oceanodroma leucorhoa) on the Long Island Shore. — 
On October 21, 1904, while walking along the Sound beach off Mt. Sinai 
Harbor, about six o’clock p. M., I observed a long-winged bird flying low 
over the waves, a short distance from shore.. I shot the bird, which proved 
to be a male Leach’s Petrel.- Early next morning, two miles further west 
on the same beach, I secured a second specimen, which was found to be 
a young female. Both birds were flying westward when shot. ‘These are 
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the only cases I know of in which Leach’s Petrels have been found so 
near land. One of the skins is nowin my possession ; the other is in the 
collection of Mr. Arthur Helme of Millers Place, L. I. — Rosperrt C. 
Murpnuy, Mt. Sinai, Long Island, N. Y. 


Two Additional Records of the European Widgeon (Mureca penel- 
ope).—In the ‘ Wilson Bulletin,” Vol. XI, No. 4, p. 112, under the title 
‘Notes from Sandusky, Ohio,’ Mr. E. L. Moseley writes, without data: 
“Two specimens of the Widgeon (Mareca penelope) were mgunted by 
John Herb this spring.” 

Through the kindness of Mr. Moseley I am enabled to state that one 
specimen, a male, was shot by Mr. Edward Hinde on April 18, 1904, some 
five miles east of Sandusky on the West Huron marsh, which forms an 
extension of Sandusky Bay. This bird is now in possession of Mr. 
William Hanson. 

The other specimen, alsoa male, was brought to Mr. Herb, taxidermist, 
on April 20, 1904, having been shot on Sandusky Bay about two days 
previous by Mr. Henry Hartung in whose possession it now is. These 
records make the twentieth for the interior.— RUTHVEN DEANE, Chicago, 
711. 


An Unusual Migration of Ducks in Ontario— In February 1899, an 
unusual inland flight of ducks was noticed in various parts of southern 
Ontario. Mr. John Boyd has lately placed at my disposal letters relating 
to this flight, received by him in response to a letter on the subject pub- 
lished in the Toronto ‘Globe’ of March 10, 1899. These letters, in addi- 
tion to the notes I already had, are sufficient to show how important and 
wide-spread the movement was. 

During the second week of February ducks were picked up in various 
parts of Toronto, on the streets, in the freight yards, in open fields in the 
suburbs, and on the roads leading into the city; they were found princi- 
pally by the drivers of delivery wagons, and so exhausted were the birds, 
that in no case did they survive more than a day or two, in confinement. 

The species were principally Cowheens (//arelda hyemalis), with a few 
Golden-eyes (Clangula clangula americana) and American Mergansers 
(Merganser americana); the species being in about the same proportion 
as is usual on Lake Ontario in winter. Though a few Bluebills (Aythya 
marila) winter about Toronto none were noticed in the flight and it is 
possible that they were too weak to attempt it. 

I heard of about thirty ducks being found about Toronto, though the 
number actually taken must have been greater. A Grebe (probably 
Colmybus auritus), was picked up alive a few miles west of Toronto, and 
this bird survived three days. 

At Grimsby, on the south shore of Lake Ontario, about twenty-seven 
miles west of Niagara Falls, Ont., Mr. Edward Farewell picked up about a 
dozen dead ducks on the lake shore; of these two were Mergansers, and 
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four Golden-eyes; he says,‘ ....found from ten to twelve, which is an 
unusual number for this place, as the shore is very open, and ducks very 
seldom stop here.” 

At Newmarket, thirty-four miles north of Toronto, and about the same 
distance south of Lake Simcoe, some ducks were found on the roadside. 
At Ayr, sixty-eight miles southwest of Toronto and about thirty-five 
north of Lake Erie, Mr. W. H. Stockton noticed three Cowheens, in Feb- 
ruary, dead on the ice beside open water in different small streams. At 
Forest, twenty-three miles east of Saima (at the south end of Lake Huron) 
and about fifteen from the lake shore, Mr. Montague Smith found, on 
March 10, a Cowheen dead on a wood pile in the bush. At Exeter, about 
the same distance from Lake Huron and some miles further north, Mr. 
William Sweet saw one Cowheen found alive in a barnyard, and one 
picked up dead in a field; he also saw one on the snow, but it flew away 
when approached ; a Grebe was found alive in some woods. At Depot 
Harbor, on the Georgian Bay, Mr. J. Kirkwood noticed, about the middle 
of February, considerable numbers of ducks flying in from the bay and 
dropping exhausted on the shore, where most of them died. At Beau- 
mauris, on Lake Muskoka (about thirty miles east of the Georgian Bay), 
Cowheens were reported by Mr. P. A. Taverner as having been found 
there early in March in an exhausted condition. 

The second week of February was marked by a sudden fall of the tem- 
perature in Ontario, and ice formed with great rapidity over a much 
greater area of water than is usual on the lakes, covering the regular feed- 
ing grounds, and leaving no open places, as in the case of a slow freeze- 
up. The ducks finding the regular feeding grounds covered by ice, and 
being unable to obtain food in the open lake, apparently made a hurried 
exit with no particular objective except to get away from the Great Lakes ; 
while this seems the most apparent explanation, other reasons connected 
with the food supply may be possible. A record of the mean temperature 
at Toronto as given in the meteorological reports from the 7th to the 15th of 
February show how sudden was the fall of temperature. The mean 
daily temperature, Fahrenheit, for February 7 to 15, inclusive, was as 
follows : 


Feb. 7 8.24 Feb. 12 — 3.63 
4 — 1.50 11.50 
— 5.10 25.98 
— 5.89 


H. FLEMING, Toronto, Canada. 


The Gadwall and Yellow Rail near Springfield, Mass. — Chaulelasmus 
streperus. A Gadwall was taken October 14, 1904, in Glastonbury, Conn., 
thirty miles below Springfield. Individuals of this species appear in the 
Connecticut Valley only in very rare instances. 
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Porzana noveboracensis. Ten years ago, in a certain piece of wet 
meadow land near Springfield, I captured a Yellow Rail. This was the 
first and only one that to my knowledge had been obse:ved in this part of 
the State. One day in the autumn of 1901, at the same place, I found four 
of this species, and there, later that season and each of the three following 
autumns, I found others. So little has been known, or at least written, 
about the Yellow Rail, that I took particular pains to observe them. The 
place where they were found was wet meadow land covered with wild 
grass, which in October stood, in places where it had not been harvested, 
to the height of two or three feet and harbored many Virginia Rails and 
Soras. The grass upon the other part of the land was cut in the summer, 
and by the middle of October the second growth reached the height of 
seven or eight inches, and in this portion the Yellow Rails are to be 
found, they apparently not desiring so thick a cover as do the common 
kinds. When the bird is in the air the white spots on the wings make 
the identification an easy matter. Its flight is much like that of the Sora, 
although it is apt to rise higher. On alighting it usually immediately 
secretes itself, but not always, as 1 have seen it on such occasions run with 
great rapidity. I have flushed all by the aid of a dog, except one, and 
that rose about twenty feet ahead of me, evidently frightened by my 
approach. The earliest date in any autumn that I have found them was 
the 17th of September, and I think that the latest was the 22d of October. 
In this part of the Connecticut Valley I have been in many meadows of 
the same character as the one in question, accompanied by a dog educated 
in such a way that the scent given out by any kind of rail would so 
attract his attention that he would be likely to make known the presence 
of such a bird, if any were there, but in these places I have never found a 
Yellow Rail, and it seems worthy of note that this species should be a 
regular autumn visitor to a certain piece of meadow land, containing per- 
haps three acres, and to be found nowhere else in this vicinity at any 
time. — Rosert O. Morris, Springfield, Mass. 


Shore Birds Eating small Fish. —In ‘ The Auk’ for January, 1898 (Vol. 
XV, p. 51), Mr. H. D. Kirkover records an instance of the Greater Yellow- 
legs feeding on minnows about an inch anda half in length. While on 
the island of St. Vincent, West Indies, last October, I observed a number 
of our shore birds feeding on the young of a small fish known as the 
‘tri tri’ (Stcydtum plumiert), which were at that time ascending the 
Richmond River, near which I was staying, by thousands. The land 
about the lower reaches of this river was laid completely bare by the 
recent eruptions of the Soufriére, and in its present state proves very 
attractive to all the species of shore birds which visit the island during 
the migrations. Those observed or proved by dissection to be eating the 
young tri tri (which were at that time from half an inch to an inch and 
a quarter long) were Golden Plover (Charadrius dominicus), Turnstones 
(Arenaria interpres), Willets (Symphemia semipalmata), Pika, or Greater 
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Yellow-legs (Zotanus melanoleucus), Lesser Yellow-legs (7. flavipes), 
Solitary Sandpipers (//elodromas solitarius), and Spotted Sandpipers 
(Actit’s macularta). All but the last two kept near the mouth of the 
river, or on the flat land along its lower reaches; the Solitary Sandpiper 
followed the stream up into what were formerly arrow-root fields, half or 
three quarters of a mile from the sea, and the Spotted Sandpiper was 
found well into the mountain forests. — AusTIN H. CLark, Boston, Mass, 


A Killdeer’s Mishap. — February 10 last, while watching a large flock 
of Killdeers on the golf links at Audubon Park, New Orleans, 1 came upon 
one of the birds prostrate in an inch of water that had collected in a 
depression as a result of continued rains. On examining the bird more 
closely, I found its left leg was protruding into a crayfish hole of about 
an inch and a half in diameter, and I had literally to tear the bird out tu 
liberate it from its captor, which was most likely a large crayfish. Any 
more powerful animal, such as a musk rat, a turtle, or a ‘ blind eel’ 
(Amphiuma means), would hardly have mutilated the leg in the way I dis- 
covered to be the case when I was able to examine my prisoner critically. 

The middle toe was nearly eaten oft, while the muscles of the leg below 
the knee were punctured and rather badly lacerated. How the Killdeer 
ever made such a mistake as to step into the hole, and howthe crayfish, if 
it was such, had succeeded in catching the agile bird, were mere matters 
of conjecture with me, but it was evident that the first grip had been upon 
the toes, and that the captor, then dragging its prey further in, had caught 
the leg higher up. This was the circumstance that pointed to the cray- 
fish as being the culprit, for the gap between the two points of injury 
were so far apart,—the length of the tarsus and half the length of the 
leg below the knee. A large crayfish, with the resistance offered by the 
sides of its hole, might well have had the grip that seemed at first so 
astonishing. The bird was drawn down with its breast flush with the 
ground, further than which, of course, the smallness of the aperture pre- 
vented the bird’s being dragged. There being nothing at hand with 
which I could excavate the ground about the hole, I was unable to acquaint 
myself more fully as to all the circumstances of this strange occurrence, 
one that must have been cruelly trying to the bird. Further investigation 
would probably have been useless anyhow, as the captor of the Killdeer, 
after it had been forced to loosen its hold, no doubt retreated well into its 
subterranean chambers. 

How long the bird had been in this situation was difficult to say. When 
I released it from its awkward, not to say perilous, situation, it was almost 
in a state of paralysis, from the combined ettects of fear, pain, and being 
held evidently for some time in the cold water, the day being rather chilly. 
After I had taken it home, and had cleansed the wound, and kept the bird 
in a warm room, it soon revived sufficiently to attempt a flight indoors. 
I kept it overnight, however, and by next morning it had partially recov- 
ered the use of the injured foot and leg, and stood upright, even if some- 
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what wabbly. However, it was otherwise active, and beat its wings 
strongly when I took it out of the basket where I had kept it all night. 
There was a little weakness in the first part of its flight when I liberated 
it from a second story window, but it had soon steadied itself, and flying 
through the rain towards the Mississippi, was shortly out of sight. — H. 
H. Kopman, New Orleans, La. 


A Correction. —In my note on ‘The Turkey Buzzard in Maine’ (Auk, 
XXII, p. 78.) I stated that the present record made the tenth for the State. 
I included two specimens which Mr. Boardman added to a revised list 
which he sent me in 1873. Mr. Ora W. Knight has called my attention 
to the fact that the title of Mr. Boardman’s list ‘ Catalogue of the Birds 
found in the vicinity of Calais, Maine,’ admits a number of records for 
the vicinity but over the State line, and that Mr. Boardman had informed 
him by letter that the two buzzards in question were records for New 
Brunswick. This fact reduces the legitimate number for the State to 
eight.— RUTHVEN DEANE, Chicago, JI. 


The Crab Hawk (Uruditinga) in the Island of St. Lucia, West Indies. 
— On August 2, 1903, I observed and identified an example of Urudbstinga 
anthracina (Licht.) near the town of Soufriére, St. Lucia, British West 
Indies. There are, I believe, no other records for the island, although the 
bird very possibly is resident in the highlands of St. Lucia, as it is on 
the neighboring island of St. Vincent, as St. Lucia is comparatively little 
known ornithologically. On the other hand, the bird may have strayed 
from St. Vincent during the late eruptions, as did great numbers of 
Ramier (Columba sguamosa Bonn.) which at that time visited the island 
of Grenada.— AusTIN H. CLARK, Boston, Mass. 


Scott’s Sparrow in Colorado.— While engaged in field work for the 
Biological Survey in the fall of 1903, I collected an immature male Scott’s 
Sparrow (Atmophila ruficeps scottit) at Trinidad, Colorado—the first 
record for the State. It was taken September 17, 1903, on a pifion ridge 
near the city, and was evidently migrating southward at the time. — 
ArtTHUR H. Howe Washington, D. C. 


Nelson’s Sparrow in Nebraska. — On the 8th of October last I collected 
the first specimen of Nelson Sparrow (Ammodramus nelsont) in this 
State. It was a young male and was a member of a flock of about a dozen 
birds mingled with great numbers of Leconte and Grasshopper Sparrows, 
in a marsh surrounding a pond northeast of this city. The birds were 
shy, only occasionally mounting to a weed-stalk or grass-stem for a 
moment to take a look at the intruder; and no note was heard but a 
low chip, not distinguishable from the notes of the associated species. — 
Rosert H. Wotcort, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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A Female Cardinal Wintering in Concord, Mass. — Mrs. Russell Robb 
of Concord gives me permission to record the presence of a female Car- 
dinal (Cardinalis cardinals) on her place on Punkatasset Hill. The bird 
was first seen on the 28th of January, 1905, and on February 23 is still 
about. During the winter months when the days were short the bird would 
come to be fed at nine in the morning and early inthe afternoon. Now 
that the days are longer it comes by six A. M., and in the afternoon not 
until four. 

This is the second female beside the one that bred in Cambridge, to be 
noted in Massachusetts. — REGINALD HEBER Howe, JR., Concord, Mass. 


Decrease of Purple Martins on Long Island, N. Y.— Seeing a note 
on Purple Martins in Concord, Mass., a short time ago in ‘The Auk,’ I 
thought the following might possibly be of some interest. Three sum- 
mers ago, Purple Martins (Progne subis) were very common at Quogue, 
L. I., and bred in boxes erected for their occupation. The summer of 
1903 they had decreased in number, and last summer they had disappeared 
apparently from the locality. Iam afraid English Sparrows took posses- 
sion of their boxes. 

The summer of 1903, I killed a Black-breasted Plover (Sguatarola 
squatarola) on July 1, as recorded in ‘The Auk’ (XXI, p. 79). Last sum- 
mer I saw one on July 6, with a very black breast, but unfortunately 
missed him. Snipe and Plover were exceedingly rare all last summer. — 
F. W. Kossk, New York City. 


The Loggerhead Shrike in Connecticut in Winter. —I am indebted to 
Mr. Wilbur F. Smith, of South Norwalk, Conn., for the opportunity of 
recording the capture of a very dark-colored specimen of the Loggerhead 
Shrike (Lanzus ludovictanus) taken at South Norwalk, Conn., on Febru- 
ary 17,1905, and brought by him to me for identification. The bird was 
found wounded by the roadside, and brought alive to Mr. Smith, but died 
soon after being taken into the warm air of a house from a temperature of 
nearly zero out of doors. This may have hastened the bird’s death, 
although it had lost one eye and the left half of the tail, and was found 
on dissection to have received severe internal injuries. 

As there are several winter records for the Northern Loggerhead Shrike 
(ZL. 1. migrans) in southern and middle New England, the chief interest 
in the present connection is the exceptionally dark coloration of the spec- 
imen, which is very much darker even than the darkest Florida specimen 
I have ever seen. The upper tail-coverts were nearly as dark as the back; 
the lower parts were as dark gray as is the back in an average specimen 
of ludovictanus from Florida or the Gulf States, while the upper parts 
were many shades darker; even the throat, lower tail-coverts, and the 
tips of the rectrices were strongly grayish white instead of clear white, 
as in ordinary specimens. The bird is thus strikingly darker than 
migrans, being, as said above, darker than even very dark specimens of 
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ludovicianus, and for this reason is referred to the latter form.— J. A. 
ALLEN, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City. 


Parula Warbler and Short-billed Marsh Wren. — In referring to the 
Parula Warbler and Short-billed Marsh Wren in the January issue Mr. 
Swales has left the impression that these birds are very rare in Wayne 
County, Michigan. His records represent the first specimens taken but 
not the first observed. I have seen the Parula here at various times dur- 
ing both spring and autumn. The specimen I secured, and mentioned by 
Mr. Swales, is typical of Ridgway’s C. a. ramaline. 

The Short-billed Marsh Wren is a summer resident but not common 
and no eggs have been taken in this immediate vicinity, probably because 
no local odlogist has devoted especial attention to the species. In Ecorse 
Township, on May 27,1 found two nests in a small inland swale covered 
with fine marsh grass interspersed with bush clusters. The greatest 
depth of water at that time was about one foot, but this swale is perfectly 
dry from July to November, except during short periods after heavy rains. 
The nests were fastened to the marsh grass only a few inches above the 
water. They were composed of fine grasses and were without lining, 
being either the well known false nests or good ones not yet completed. 
I drove one of the birds out of the grass and into a bush where he 
remained for some time not more than five feet from me. My next visit 
was September 11, but no birds were seen in the marsh. However, one 
was discovered in a thick weed tangle on the bordering high ground. — 
J. CLrarrE Woon, Detroit, Michigan. 


A Supposed Specimen of the Yellow Warbler (Dendroica estiva) from 
Grenada, West Indies. — Mr. Ridgway (Birds No. and Mid. America, II, 
Pp. 510, 1902) gives Dendroica @strva (Gmel.) as having occurred in 
Grenada. His words are: “ No certain record from West Indies, except 
Grenada, but doubtfully credited to Bahamas and Cuba.” In the distri- 
bution of the subspecies D. @. estiva he includes Grenada, ‘“ one specimen, 
November 14, 1882, in U. S. National Museum collection.” 

Through the kindness of Dr. C. W. Richmond I have been enabled to 
examine the bird in question. The label attached to the skin reads: 
‘* Shot on a mangrove tree on border of swamp at Telescope, 14th Nov. 
1882. Only 2 seen.” This is in the writing of the late Mr. John Grant 
Wells, by whom the bird was taken. The name of the bird as given on 
the label is ‘‘ Dendreca petechia,” but the name ‘‘ fetechia”’ is crossed 
out and“ @stiva’”’ written above it. The dimensions of the bird (which 


is an immature male) are given on the label as ‘‘ 4} inches, 7} inches, and 
2% inches.” 

In Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., IX, 1886, p. 611, in a list of the birds of 
Grenada we find: ‘‘No. 5. Dendroica petechia (Linn.). Yellow Bird. 

‘¢ ® ; Length, 4} in., expanse, 7} in., wing, 22 in. 

‘*Not numerous; very shy; frequents the mangrove trees near to the 
swamps or windward side of the island.” 
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The occurrence of ‘' D. fetechia’’ in Grenada was apparently based on 


this specimen, if one can judge from the dimensions given on the label 
of the bird and their correlation with those in the text; the locality given 
in the article and that on the label (Telescope is on the windward side of 
the island) ; the fact that the bird was originally labelled “ D. petechia” ; 
and the fact that in writing up the species Mr. Wells gave it the local 
name of * Yellow Bird,’’ which name is also on the label in his hand- 
writing. 

This one specimen, therefore, represents two records ; Lawrence records 
“D. petechia”’ from Grenada, and Mr. Ridgway D. estiva on the evi- 
dence of it alone. 

Now Dendroica ruficapilla occurs as a resident in the swamps of 
Grenada, Carriacou, Union Island, and Prune Island (Grenadines), and is 
probably the bird referred to by Lawrence and Wells as ‘‘ D. petechia.” 

With the assistance of Mr. Outram Bangs I tried to determine whether 
this bird was an example of D. ruficapilia or of D. estiva. It is an 
immature male, with the coloration of the female. In size it is identical 
with specimens of D. @. estiva in Mr. Bangs’s collection, and also with 
specimens of D. ruficapilla obtained by myself on Prune Island and on 
Carriacou. The pileum is of the same color as the back as in the adult 
females of D. @stiva; but one example of D. ruficapilla which I 
obtained in Carriacou (an immature male) also shows this character, and 
I have seen it in birds of that species from Dominica. There is, there- 
fore, absolutely no way of distinguishing between the young of these two 
species, either by coloration or size. 

From the following circumstantial evidence, however, it seems clear to 
me that the bird in question is an example of D. ruficapilla and not of 
D. estiva. 

Although it appears not to have been previously known, D. ruficapilla 
occurs, as a rather rare resident, in the swamps on Grenada, especially on 
the windward side. Telescope (near Grenville) is one of the localities in 
which it is found. Unless one is familiar with the retiring and shy 
character of this bird, it is very easily overlooked, which probably 
accounts for the fact that no collectors ever previously obtained it on 
Grenada or the Grenadines. It is far more often heard than seen. The 
greatest number which I ever obtained in a single day was two, the result 
of wading about knee deep in mud and water in the midst of a mosquito 
infested mangrove swamp from sunrise to sunset. Mr. Wells, who 
recently died, at the age of fifty-eight years, lived all his life in Grenada, 
except for eleven years spent in Carriacov. He never took but a single 
Yellow Warbler in his life, and does not record the species from Carria- 
cou, although my specimens all came from a swamp within gunshot of 
his residence, 

I believe, therefore, that we had best exclude D. est/va from the avifauna 
of the West Indies for the present, until a bird referable to that species 
is taken on St. Vincent, or on some island which has no resident yellow 
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warbler, or which has a species which may be distinguished from D. e@stiva 
in all its forms.— AusTIN H. CLARK, Boston, Mass. 


Breeding of Wilson’s Thrush (//ylocichla fuscescens) in Virginia.— 
“Northern New Jersey and the northern part of the Lake States north- 
ward” is the breeding range of Wilson's Thrush (7«rdus fuscescens Steph.) 
as outlined in the A. O. U. Check-List. There does not appear to be any 
record of the breeding of this species further to the southward. It there- 
fore gives me pleasure to record the fact that on June 25, 1903, while on 
a collecting trip in my interest to Mt. Rogers (5,719 ft.), Grayson County, 
Virginia, Mr. Harvey G. Davis found a nest of this species containing 
three eggs, which, together with the parent birds, is in my collection. 
This record definitely establishes the breeding range of this species as 
including the higher mountain region of Virginia. It is probable that 
this species breeds also in the mountains of North Carolina, but this fact 
does not seem to be yet established. —JouHn W. DANIEL, Jr., Lynchburg, 
Va. 


Notes on the Nesting of the Varied Thrush. — The following notes on 
the nesting of the Varied Thrush (/xoreus nevius) in southern British 
Columbia may be of interest, as most of the published records are from 
more northern latitudes. 

During the Spring of 1903 I had a good opportunity to note their nest- 
ing habits, while running a line of bear traps at the base of Cheam Peak 
on the lower Fraser River, altitude about seventy feet above sea level. 

The birds were found nesting in heavy coniferous forest of very tall 
timber, with very little undergrowth for the coast district, where dense 
brush is the rule. 

The nesting site was usually a small tree heavily draped with the rank 
growth of green moss which grows in such profusion in these dark woods. 
Five nests were taken on the following dates: 

28th April. Three eggs, incubation slight. Nest in small hemlock, 
nine feet from ground. saddled on limb close to trunk, composed of green 
moss, twigs and rootlets, in a loose foundation of larger twigs, and lined 
with shredded cedar bark. 

3d May. Three eggs with large embryos. Nest in moss-covered spruce, 
on dead limb ten feet from ground. Nest same as last but lined with fine 
dry grass, with a few dead leaves in outer structure. 

3d May. Three eggs with small embryos. Nest in leaning cedar nine 
feet from ground; structure and lining same as preceding. 

7th May. Three eggs, nearly fresh. Nest in vine maple (Acer cércin- 
atum ), nine feet from ground. 

16th May. Four eggs, fresh. Nest in the pendant branch of a large 
cedar, twelve feet from ground. The last may have been a second laying, 
as I noticed the birds were breeding there two weeks previously. 

Three eggs seems to be the average, as two nests I have taken in previ- 
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ous years had two and three eggs respectively. The former was a full 
clutch, as the bird was sitting. 

The outside structure of the nests being principally green moss made 
them comparatively inconspicuous, in spite of their large size, as they 
were usually saddled on a limb that was completely covered with the 
same moss. 

There is generally a considerable admixture of damp leaf mold in the 
foundation of the nest, but not in the walls. The average dimensions 
are about six and a half inches for outside diameter, and three and a half 
across the cavity. 

The ground color of the eggs is rather lighter than in those of Merula 
migratoria; the spots vary from raw umber to dark sepia, and are usually 
rather sparsely scattered, rather denser towards the larger end but never 
forming a distinct zone. 

The shape is usually a long oval. - One set (?) seems to present the 
extreme variation in size, the eggs measuring 1.20 X .8o in., 1.21 X .72, 
and 1.15 X .73 inches. 

In no instance were two pairs of birds found breeding near each other ; 
the nests were about half a mile apart. The proximity of the nest is 
usually betrayed by the actions of the birds, which flutter from tree to 
tree uttering a peculiar chatter not heard at other times. 

Before closing these disjointed notes it might be as well to record the 
irruption of the Varied Thrush during the present winter (1904-05). 
During other winters a few may be seen, even in the coldest weather, 
throughout the district west of the Cascades. This winter they fairly 
swarm; and reports from Okanagan show they are even wintering in the 
cold interior of the Province. Large numbers of Audubon’s Warbler 
are also wintering in the lower Fraser Valley, though the winter is a 
fairly severe one. — ALLAN Brooks, Sumas, B. C. 


An Unrecognized Subspecies of Bellona cristatus.—In his ‘ Descrip- 
tions of New Species of Birds of the;Families Trochilidz and Tetraonide, 
(Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., I, p. 50, 1877) Mr. Lawrence described a new 
hummingbird under the name of Orthorhynchus emigrans as follows: 

“ Male.— The basal half of the crest is of a shining emerald-green, the 
terminal half deep reddish-violet ; the upper plumage is dark grass-green ; 
tail-feathers blackish-purple, the two central ones washed with green ; 
quills light purple ; throat smoky-gray; breast and abdomen smoky-black ; 
bill and feet black. 

“Length, 34 in.; wing, 1%; tail, 14; bill from termination of frontal 
feathers, 

“ A younger specimen, but with the crest fully developed, has the throat 
whitish-ash, and the outer two lateral feathers [rectrices?] tipped with the 
same. ... 

“ Habitat.— Venezuela. Type in my collection. [Now in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York.] 
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“ Remarks.— This is a close ally of O. cristatus from Barbadoes; the two 
colors of the crest are equally divided in both, but they differ in shades 
of coloring; the green in the new species is without the strong golden 
tinge existing in the other, and the violet is rather deeper in color, which 
color it retains in all positions — whereas in some lights that of O. crés- 
tatus is greenish; the upper plumage of the latter is lighter and of a 
golden-green; the new species is also rather smaller, with a longer bill. 
They differ strikingly in the ends of the tail-feathers, these being obtusely 
pointed in the new species, and rounded in the other.” 

On working up a large series of these hummingbirds from Barbados, 
the Grenadines, and Grenada, the difference between those from Barba- 
dos and those from the other islands at once struck me, and I found that 
the above description of O. emigrans exactly fitted the Barbados bird. 
Although Linneus’s type of Tvrockilus cristatus probably came from 
Barbados (as that island was at that time much better known), there is 
nothing to make us absolutely sure, and his description (Syst. Nat., I, p. 
192, 1766) is applicable to either form. Lawrence’s description, on the 
other hand, could not have been taken from a Grenada specimen, as he 
brings out the characters which my study of a large series collected by 
myself on Barbados and others from Grenada and the Grenadines have 
shown separate the two torms. His locality ‘“ Venezuela” is undoubtedly 
erroneous, asthe genus is purely West Indian, occurring only from Porto 
Rico south to Grenada. The fact that he compares his new species with 
a specimen from “Barbadoes” is of no significance, as Barbados is the 
great shipping port of these islands, where merchandise is transhipped 
from intercolonial craft (trading between the less important colonies) to 
ocean going boats. 

The coloration of the crest of this hummingbird, in common with the 
metallic colors of many other species, changes somewhat with age (after 
death), but in a series of fresh specimens the differences exhibited between 
the birds from these two localities is very marked. I have not been able 
to examine any old skins from Barbados, but I have no doubt that could 
be instantly distinguished (by the more violet color of the posterior half 
of the crest) from others from Grenada or the Grenadines. 

Bellona cristatus will therefore stand, with its two forms, as follows : — 

Bellona cristatus (Zinz.). 

HaBitaT. Barbados, the Grenadines, and Grenada. 

Bellona cristatus cristatus 

Hapitat. The Grenadines and Grenada. 

Bellona cristatus emigrans (Zaw.). 

HasitatT. Barbados.— AusTIN K. CLARK, Boston, Mass. 


Michigan Randoms. — Opened the odlogical season with a set of two 
eggs of the Great Horned Owl on March 1, tollowed by three of the Bald 
Eagle on the 13th; then the usual run of Red-tail, Red-shoulder, Cooper’s, 
Sparrow Hawk, etc., during April and May, and a “wind up” with the 
Warblers in June, the rarest find being two sets of Cerulean. 
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Henslow’s Sparrow is of regular occurrence as a fall migrant ; in fact, 
can always be found in suitable localities during that period. Have ob- 
served it only twice in spring ; but this is no indication of rarity, having 
never really looked for it. 

Lincoln’s Sparrow cannot be considered rare. Met with it on the 
three days afield in September; also October 2 and 9. 

Connecticut Warbler.— Secured an immature bird on October 6 in 
Ecorse Township. This is the second record, Mr. P. A. Taverner taking 
the first specimen in Greenfield Township. 

Red-throated Loon.— May g I had the pleasure of examining an adult 
male on Grosse Isle, Monguagon Township. It was shot by a French- 
man who invited me down to inspect a ‘ Red-throated Hell-diver.” 

Blue-winged Teal.— Was on Elba Island, Monguagon Township, June 
20-24, and noted a male in the marsh throughout my stay. The female 
was noticed but once and only for a short time, from which I conclude 
she was incubating. In 1886-87 I saw parents followed by young in a 
marsh just below the city in what is now known as the Village of River 
Rouge. Black-crowned Night Herons were also common about this 
same marsh at that time, but I have seen none since the summer of 18go. 

American Merganser.— A pair spent the summer in the vicinity of 
Elba and Hickory Islands. Noted them on several visits during June, 
July and August. 

Passenger Pigeon. —While woodcock shooting in October I was joined 
by a soldier from the fort who stated he shot several of these pigeons in 
September from a flock of about twenty. They were feeding on beech 
nuts in a large woods near Orchard Lake, Oakland County. This has a 
ring of truth about it. The last seen by me in Wayne County was in 
Greenfield Township, on March 21, 1890, and the very last was a pair 
near Corunna, Michigan, on May 10, 1892. 

Bob-white. — The severe winter of 1903-04 nearly exterminated the Bob- 
white. One farmer told me that of about twenty on his farm in Novem- 
ber, not one was left the following spring. 

A notable feature of the autumn migration was the unusual abundance 
of Gray-cheeked Thrushes and Fox Sparrows and the total absence of 
Tennessee Warblers. 

Except as otherwise stated, the above randoms refer to Wayne County 
and the season of 1904.— J. CLAIRE Woop, Detrott, Michigan. 


Erroneous Maine Records. — During the past seven years it has re- 
peatedly been necessary to call the attention of ornithological writers to 
the fact that many of the birds recorded in Mr. George A. Boardman’s 
lists were taken on land and waters within the British dominion and are 
not entitled to be listed as birds of Maine and New England. Mr. Board- 
man’s original list (cf Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Vol. IX, pp. 122-132) 
by its very title, ‘Catalogue of the Birds Found in the Vicinity of Calais, 
Maine, and about the Islands of the Bay of Fundy,’ shows that he did not 
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intend to limit it to a consideration of Maine taken species because he 
added to the first portion of the title ‘and about the Islands of the Bay 
of Fundy.’ In many of Mr. Boardman’s writings exact localities where 
specimens were taken, such as Grand Menan, Indian Island, St. Stephen, 
were given; but in spite of this subsequent writers have called such rec- 
ords Maine records, and cited the specimens recorded as being taken in 
Maine. 

In 1896-97, when preparing the manuscript of ‘ A List of the Birds of 
Maine’ for publication, Mr. Boardman and I desired to have his records 
straightened out, as he realized he had been fersistently misquoted by 
many ornithologists of note. Accordingly Mr. Boardman went carefully 
over all his records, and all entitled to be cited as birds of Maine are given 
completely and correctly, as | was assured by Mr. Boardman, in ‘A List of 
the Birds of Maine,’ while in the hypothetical list at the end of this work 
reason for excluding many of the species previously accredited to Maine, 
owing to the misquoting of Mr. Boardman, is given. 

Writers in the future should be careful not to accredit any species to 
Maine upon the authority of quotations from Mr. Boardman’s lists, or on 
other authority directly or indirectly derived therefrom, unless such spe- 
cies is given in the publication above referred to, or unless other positive 
information of more recent date is at hand. It is perhaps well at this 
stage to call the attention of ornithologists to the fact that Mr. Boardman 
published a list entitled ‘ St. Croix Birds’ and other scientific lists in the 
Calais ‘Weekly Times’ between November 23, 1899, and February 5, 
1900. I wish to especially emphasize the fact that this St. Croix List is 
not confined in its enumerations to Maine specimens, and that it does not 
purport to be anything other than what the title taken in its very broad- 
est sense would indicate, and that consequently many species recorded 
there were taken or seen in New Brunswick. 

Though, as stated in the beginning, the attention of ornithological 
writers has been called to the facts herein stated more or less frequently, 
yet the erroneous citation of Mr. Boardman’s records by two writers 
within the past month would indicate that many are still in ignorance of 
the facts in the case. —O. W. KniGut, Bangor, Maine. 


Swainson and Audubon.—The letter of Swainson to Audubon in 
‘The Auk’ for January, 1905 (XXII, p. 31-34) solved a problem that per- 
plexed me in 1900 while writing a biography of Swainson. I assumed 
that Swainson’s letter of “2d October 1830” (see Auk, Jan., 1898, p. 11-13) 
might have been an answer to Audubon’s of “22 Aug. 1830,” inasmuch as 
no subsequent letter from Audubon earlier than “6 June 1831” was in the 
Linnzan collection (see Osprey, V, 24). The letter of Swainson published 
by Mr. Ruthven Deane, however, shows that such was not the case. It 
is now clear that Audubon made his proposition for limited partnership 
while in Manchester, in his letter dated “22 Aug. 1830” ; to this Swainson 
responded in his letter dated “Thursday.” (Thursday of August in 1830 
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To this Audubon must have replied, but his letter is 
To that lost letter Swainson’s 
The letters are 


fell on the 26th.) 

missing from the Linnzan collection. 

letter of ‘2d October 1830” undoubtedly is an answer. 
published in the following Journals: 

1830, Aug. 22 (Manchester). Audubon’s letter proposing codperation, 
etc. (Synopsis in Proc. Linn. Soc., London, May 22, 1900, p. 26; 
republished in Osprey, IV, p. 24) 

1830, Aug. 26. Swainson’s letter (undated) published in Auk, XXII, pp. 
32-34- 

1830, Aug. 29. Audubon’s letter in reply to last: apparently lost. 

1830, Oct. 2. Swainson’s letter in answer to last, published in Auk, XV, 
1898, pp. 11-13 ; republished in Osprey, IV, p..171, V, pp. 8, 9. 

Let us hope that the editor of ‘The Auk’ will procure a copy of Audu- 

bon’s letter of Aug. 22 and publish it. — THro. GILL, Washington, D. C. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Ridgway’s ‘ The Birds of North and Middle America,’ Part III.1— The 
first 500 pages —rather more than half — of the present volume, we are 
told in the preface, ‘were printed during the year 1903,” when it became 
necessary to suspend the printing until July, 1904; its publication was 


1 The Birds | of | North and Middle America: | A Descriptive Catalogue | 
of the | Higher Groups, Genera, Species, and Subspecies of Birds | known 
to occur in North America, from the | Arctic Lands to the Isthmus of 
Panama | the West Indies and Other Islands | of the Caribbean Sea, and 
the Galapagos Archipelago. | By | Robert Ridgway, | Curator, Division of 
Birds. | — | Part III. | 


Family Motacillada — The Wagtails 
and Pipits. 

Family Hirundinide — The Swal- 
lows. 

Family Ampelida — The Waxwings. 

Family Ptilogonatide — The Silky 
Flycatchers. 

Family Dulidae — The Palm Chats. 

Family Vireonide — The Vireos. 

Family Laniida — The Shrikes. 


Family Corvide — The Crows and 
Jays. | 

Family Parida — The Titmice. | 

Family Sittida — The Nuthatches. | 

Family Certhiida — The Creepers. | 

Family Troglodytida — The Wrens. 

Family Cinclida — The Dippers. | 

Family — The 
Tits. | 

Family Sylviide—The Warblers | — 


W ren- 


| Washington : | Government Printing Office, | 1904. Bulletin of the United 
States National Museum, No. 50, Part III. 8vo, pp. i-xx+1-So1, pll. i-xix. 
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thus delayed much beyond the anticipated date when Part II was issued, 
only a few advance copies in paper covers being distributed during the 
last days of 1904. It includes about the same number of pages as Part 
Il, and almost exactly the same number of species and subspecies, namely 
434, as compared with 433 in Part II. As the general character of the 
work has been indicated in our review of Part I (Auk, XIX, Jan., 1903, 
pp- 97-102) we have now merely to note the contents of Part III, which 
includes the following 15 families. 

(1) Motacillide, with 3 genera and 8 species; (2) Hirundinidae, 12 
genera and 32 species and subspecies; (3) Ampelidie, 1 genus and 2 spe- 
cies; (4) Ptilogonatide, 3 generaand 5 species; (5) Dulide (wholly 
West Indian), 1 genus and 2 species; (6) Vireonide, 8 genera and 78 spe- 
cies and subspecies ; (7) Laniidz, 1 genus and 21 species with 6 additional 
subspecies ; (8) Corvide, 13 genera and 83 species; (9) Paridw, 4 genera 
and 36 species and subspecies ; (10) Sittide, 1 genus and 10 species and 
subspecies ; (11) Certhiide, 1 genus and 6 subspecies; (12) Troglodyti- 
dx, 17 genera and 135 species and subspecies; (13) Cinclide, 1 genus and 
3 species and subspecies; (14) Chameide, 1 genus and 4 species and 
subspecies; (15) Sylviide, 3 genera and 22 species and subspecies. 
These statistics include the 5 subspecies added in the Addenda. 

Four genera, 1 species, and 14 subspecies are described as ‘new,’ 
mostly in the first half of the volume, but only one appears to have been 
really new at the time of its publication, the others having been pub- 
lished elsewhere before the volume was completed, and thus antedate by 
nearly a year the date of Part III. Their real place of publication, how- 
ever, is duly stated in the addenda, and attention is called to the fact in 
the ‘ Table of Contents.’ 

The genus Polzoptila, provisionally referred in Part I (pp. 18 and 23) to 
Mimidz, here finds a resting place in the Sylviide, forming a subfamily 
Polioptiline. The only alternative, Mr. Ridgway believes, is to make the 
group a separate family. 

To take up the nomenclature of the work somewhat in detail with 
special reference tothe A. O. U. Check-List, it is to be noted that Neocorys 
is considered as not entitled to even subgeneric recognition ; Vzreosylva 
and Lanivireo are given full generic rank; Cractes Billberg (1828) is 
made (in the addenda, p. 750) to replace Perésoreus Bonaparte (1831); 
Penthestes unfortunately has to take the place of Parus, which is 
restricted to the Old World, with Parus major as the type. On the 
whole this isa very slight disturbance of our current generic nomen- 
clature. 

In respect to species and subspecies, the status of a few forms is 
changed; a number of forms rejected by the A. O. U. Committee have 
been admitted, but in most instances its decisions are confirmed. A 
curious case, however, is that of “ Beolophus atricristatus sennetti, sub- 
sp. nov.,” which takes the place of both Beolophus bicolor texensis (Sen- 
nett) and B. atricristatus castanetfrons (Sennett), which are ruled out as 
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‘hybrids’ between 2B. atricristatus sennetti and B. bicolor, and are thus 
“without nomenclatural standing”! The ‘hybrid’ theory is not here for 
the first time invoked by our author as an easy way to clear up a knotty 
case, as witness his treatment in Part I of Junco annectens Baird, J. ridg 
wayi Mearns, etc., and in other instances on earlier occasions. 

Further changes among the Titmice include Be@olophus rnornatus 
murinus as anew subspecies from southern California and northern 
Lower California; B. wollweberi is restricted to the highlands of Mex- 
ico, and the United States form takes the name B. w. annexus (Cassin). 
Parus (or Penthestes) carolinensis impiger of Bangs is added, as is also 
P. hudsonicus littoralis, while P. h. stoney? is referred to hudsonicus. 
Psaltriparus minimus saturatus is described as new from the Puget 
Sound region. 

The range of Corvus corax clartonensis is extended northward to 
include the Santa Barbara Islands, and is thus brought within our Check- 
List limits. Corvus brachyrnrynchos hesperius is revived, and C. caurinus 
is reduced to a subspecies of C. brachyrhynchos. Cyanocitta stelleri 
borealis is not recognized while C. s. carbonxacea is, although the former 
is quite as good a form as the latter. 

Among the Wrens are many additions of forms recently denied admis- 
sion to the Check-List, as Telmatodyies palustrts thryophilus, Thryomanes 
bewickit eremophilus, T. b. cerroensis, T. b. nesophilus, T. b. drymecus, 
and Catherpes mexicanus polioptilus while, on the other hand, 7. deu- 
cophrys is reduced to a subspecies of 7. bewrtckit, and Troglodytes aédon 
aztecus is made a synonym of 7. a. Parkmani and the range of the latter 
continued eastward to Indiana. Salpinctes obsoletus pulverius is also 
admitted, and S. guadalupensis is reduced to a subspecies of S. obsoletus. 

The American Dipper takes the name Ctnclus mexicanus untcolor 
(Bonap.), typical mexicanus being restricted to Mexico and Guatemala. 
All the hitherto described forms of Chamea are admitted, and Regulus 
cuvierti ranks as a good species on the basis of a single record and the 
“type lost’; in other words, on the description and drawing of a speci- 
men alleged to have been taken near Philadelphia nearly a century ago. 

The ‘Addenda,’ as often happens, forms an important part of the 
volume. It not only contains many overlooked references which are to 
be added to the tables of synonymy, but many references to publications 
that appeared during the printing of the volume, and especially after the 
printing of the first half, among which, as already noted, are references 
to the publication of the genera and subspecies indicated as new in the 
main text; and it also includes a number of additional subspecies and 
changes of nomenclature. Attention is called to most of these, by foot- 
notes or otherwise, in the table of contents, but the table of contents is 
not to be taken as giving the nomenclature of the species as finally modi- 
fied in the addenda; for there are no footnote references to guide the 
unwary to such changes as that of Corvus americanus to Corvus brachy- 
rhynchos, or the substitution of Cractes for Pertsoreus, as one would 
naturally expect. 
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Part III is of course uniform with the preceding parts in execution, 
showing the same painstaking attention to details of citation in the 
synonymies, and care and thoroughness in elaboration, and is invaluable 
as an exponent of our present knowledge of the fifteen families of birds 
embraced within its scope, as represented in North and Middle America. 
It brings up the total number of families treated to 20, of genera to 216, 
and of species and subspecies to 1256, and includes more than three 
fourths of the Oscines of the region. 

Part IV, which is about halt completed, will contain the remaining 
families of the Oscines and the Tyrannidw, Pipride, and Cotingide. 
We trust the author’s present change of scene through a long vacation 
trip to the mountains of Costa Rica will give him renewed energy and 
zeal for the completion of this great task, already so well advanced.— 
J. A. A. 


Richmond on Birds described by Pallas in 1764.— In 1764 appeared a 
sale catalogue of natural history specimens published by A. Vroeg, to 
which was added a separately paged supplement in which were described 
38 species of birds by P. S. Pallas. A transcript of this appendix, by 
C. Davies Sherborn, has just been republished under the title ‘The New 
Species of Birds in Vroeg’s Catalogue, 1764.’' This ‘ Catalogue’ is so 
rare, says Mr. Sherborn, that the only copy he has seen “is preserved 
among Linnzus’ collection of books in the library of the Linnzan 
Society of London. The new species of birds,” says Mr. Sherborn, 
“ (there are no other new species) are collected at the end of the Cata- 
logue in a separately-paged ‘ Adumbratiuncula,’ and as these new species 
are properly diagnosed the Linnwan Society has kindly consented toa 
reprinting of the pages. The reprint follows the original, line for line, 
the only addition being the localities, which have been added from the 
entries in the Cafa/ogue to which the numbers prefixed to each item 
refer.” Mr. Sherborn states that there is no clue to the author of these 
names, but Dr. C. W. Richmond has found that the author was P. S. Pal- 
las, and that Linnzus cited some of these names in the twelfth edition of 
his ‘Systema Nature,’ 1766, as from “ Pallas. adumbr.” etc., and says 
(2. c., p. 342 inedit.) “without doubt Linnzus was indebted to Pallas for 
his copy of the Catalogue.” 

Following Mr. Sherborn’s reprint of the ‘ Adumbratiuncula,’ Dr. Rich- 
mond 2 gives the modern equivalents of Pallas’s names. He says: “This 
separately-paged portion of the Catalogue contains descriptions of thirty- 


1The New Species of Birds in Vroeg’s Catalogue, 1764. By C. Davies 
Sherborn. Smithsonian Miscel. Coll. (Quarterly Issue), Vol. XLVII, p. 332- 
341, Jan. 31, 1905. 

2Notes on‘the Birds described by Pallas in the ‘‘Adumbratiuncula” of 
Vroeg’s Catalogue. By Charles W. Richmond. /d/d., pp. 342-347. 
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eight species, thirty-five of which were supposed to be additional to the 
tenth edition of the Systema Nature. Although his name does not 
appear in connection with it, the ‘Adumbratiuncula’ was written by 
Peter Simon Pallas, as he tells us in his Zoographia Rosso-Astatica (Il, 
p- 199). a statement long anticipated by Linneus in the 1766 edition of 
the Systema Nature, when ‘ Pallas. adumbr.’ is quoted in the synonymy 
of several species.” Although anonymous, the authorship of the ‘Adum- 
bratiuncula’ is thus not in doubt, nor is this the first time it has been 
cited as Pallas’s work. 

For 16 of these species Pallas’s names appear to have priority, while 4 
are not positively identified, and of the remainder 16 have earlier names, 
and two are synonyms of other species here described. The only North 
American species affected is the Sanderling, which should apparently be 
called Calidris alba (= Trynga alba Pallas, 1764= Tringa arenaria 
Linneus, 1766.—J. A. A. 


Harvie-Brown and Macpherson’s ‘A Fauna of the Northwest High- 
lands and Skye.’ !— This is the ninth volume, in order of publication, of 
‘The Vertebrate Fauna of Scotland,’ by J. A. Harvie-Brown and Thomas 
E. Buckley, some of which have been noticed in previous volumes of 
‘The Auk.’?. The first hundred pages are chiefly historical and topo- 
graphical; mammals occupy forty-eight pages, birds something over 
three hundred, the reptiles and amphibia about three, and there are about 
ten pages of supplemental matter, and the Index. Like all the volumes 
of this series, it is beautifully printed and illustrated, the illustrations 
including a number of maps, many beautiful full-page plates from pho- 
tographs, principally of scenery and the breeding places of birds, but they 
include also several portraits of prominent Scotch naturalists, now 
deceased, and numerous text cuts, of scenic or historic interest. There 
are biographical sketches of two of Mr. Harvie-Brown’s colleagues,— Mr. 
Thomas E. Buckley and Rev. H. A. Macpherson, — recently deceased, the 
former having been joint author with Mr. Harvie-Brown of ‘ The Verte- 
brate Fauna of Scotland’ series, while the latter was co-author of the 
volume here under notice, and also author of ‘A History of Fowling, 
noticed in ‘The Auk’ for January, 1900 (XVII, pp. 85, 86), and of other 
standard works. Both are well known authorities on the natural history 
of Scotland and the north of England. 

The present volume, like its predecessors, shows exhaustive research 
and patient, conscientious labor, and cannot fail to be of great local inter- 


1A Fauna of the Northwest Highlands and Skye. By J. A. Harvie-Brown 
and Rev. H. A. Macpherson. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1904. Sm. 4to, 
pp. i-civ + 1-378, maps, numerous plates and text illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Price 30s. 

2 See ¢.g.,‘A Fauna of the Moray Basin, Auk, XIII, 1896, pp. 351, 352. 
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est and a record of present and past conditions that will be of ever 
increasing historic value as time passes.— J. A. A. 


Proceedings of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club.— ‘ Cassinia’ 
for 1904! appears promptly with its 80 pages of articles and notes on the 
“Ornithology of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware,” including an 
‘abstract of the proceedings’ of the Club for 1904. The first paper, by 
Witmer Stone, isa biographical notice of the late Dr. Samuel W. Wood- 
house, with portraits, the text of the article being in substance the same 
as Mr. Stone’s notice of Dr. Woodhouse in ‘ The Auk’ for January, 1905, 
but fuller in respect to details. The frontispiece is an excellent likeness 
of Dr. Woodhouse as he appeared in his later years, while in addition two 
early portraits are given and a view of one of the camps of the U.S. 
Topographical Engineers, in the Indian Territory in June, 1850, with Dr. 
Woodhouse and other officers in the foreground, from daguerreotypes. 

Other papers are: (2) ‘A Chimney Swift’s Day,’ by Cornelius 
Weygandt, giving a day’s observations of a family of Swifts, describing 
in detail their manner of entering and leaving their chimney quarters, 
etc.; (3) ‘That Feathered Midget of our Tide-water Swamps — the Long- 
billed Marsh Wren,’ by Chreswell J. Hunt; (4) ‘The Short-billed Marsh 
Wren (Crstothorus stellaris) in Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey,’ 
by LaRue K. Holmes; (5) ‘The Barn Owl (Strix Jratincola) in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania,’ by Thomas H. Jackson, with plate from life, 
showing old and young birds; (6) ‘Summer Birds of Pocono Lake, 
Munroe County, Pennsylvania,’ by John D. Carter ; (7) ‘Summer Birds of 
Port Alleghany, McKean County, Pennsylvania,’ by Thomas D. Keim,— 
an annotated list of about 70 species; (8) ‘A Glimpse of Winter Bird 
Life in Delaware,’ by Charles J. Pennock; (9} ‘Report on the Spring 
Migration of 1904,’ by Witmer Stone— based on 50 schedules, the 
results being given in tabular form by localities, followed by a supple- 
mentary annotated list. Following these papers is the usual ‘ Abstract 
of Proceedings’; ‘Bird Club Notes,’ mostly personal in character and 
including notices of deceased members; and the list of officers and mem- 
bers, the latter numbering 19 Active, 57 Associate, and 33 Corresponding. 
Sixteen meetings of the Club were held during the year, with an average 
attendance of 23 members, the largest number at one meeting being 37. 
Such a record of attendance and general activity denotes a remarkable 
and well-sustained interest. The officers for 1905 are: President, Spencer 
Trotter, M. D.; Vice-President, William A. Shryock; Secretary, William 
B. Evans; Treasurer, Stewardson Brown.— J. A. A. 


'Cassinia, Proceedings of the Delaware Valley Ornithological Club of 
Philadelphia, 1904. 8vo, pp. 80, 3 pll. and map. Philadelphia, Pa., Feb., 
1905. 50 cents. 
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Proceedings of the Linnzan Society of New York.— Numbers 15-16 
of the ‘Abstract’ of the proceedings of this society! have recently 
appeared, forming a pamphlet of about seventy pages, with two half- 
tone plates. Besides the usual abstract of the proceedings, lists of mem- 
bers, etc., it contains the following papers: (1) ‘Field notes on the Birds 
and Mammals of the Cook’s Inlet Region of Alaska,’ by J. D. Figgins; 
(2) ‘Some Notes on the Psychology of Birds,’ by C. William Beebe ; (3) 
‘Some apparently undescribed Eggs of North American Birds,’ by Louis 
B. Bishop. Mr. Figgins’s notes are based on observations made in 1901, 
while connected with the American Museum Expedition of that year to 
the Kenai Peninsula, Alaska, and are mostly additional to those published 
in the American Museum ‘ Bulletin’ (Vol. XVI, pp. 215-247). Two half- 
tone plates give views of characteristic scenery of the region. Mr. Beebe's 
article, based mostly on his observations made at the New York Zodélog- 
ical Society’s Garden’s, and first published in the Seventh Annual 
Report of the Society, are here revised and extended. Dr. Bishop’s relates 
to the eggs and nesting habits of two forms of Radlus (R. crepitans scottit 
and #&. c. waynez), two subspecies of Agelaius (A. phantceus floridanus 
and A. g. fortis), Nelson’s and Macgillivray’s Sparrows (Ammodramus 
nelsoni and A. maritimus macgtllivrait), Marian’s Marsh Wren (7e/mato- 
dytes palustris mariane), and Alma’s Thrush (//ylocichla alma). 

According to the Secretary’s report, the Society held six meetings in 
1902-03, with an average attendance of 19, and nine meetings in 1903-04, 
with an attendance “somewhat' above the average for recent years.” 
The officers for the year 1904 were: President, Jonathan Dwight, Jr.; 
Vice-President, Walter W. Granger; Secretary, Clinton C. Abbott; 
Treasurer, Lewis B. Woodruft.—]J. A. A. 


Dutcher’s Report on Bird Protection.2— Mr. Dutcher’s ‘ Report’ 
opens with a ‘ History of the Audubon Movement’ (pp. 45-58), which had 
its inception in 1884, through the appointment of a Committee on bird 
protection at the Second Congress of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
this leading up to the formation of the first Audubon Society, in 1886, by 
the management of the Journal ‘Forest and Stream,’ as an auxiliary to 
“the Committee of the American Ornithologists’ Union.” The “second 
cycle of bird protection” began in January, 1896, with the organization 


‘Abstract of the Proceedings of the Linnzean Society of New York, for the 
year ending March 10, 1903, and for the year ending March 8, 1904. Nos. 
15-16. Published Dec. 19, 1904. 8vo. pp. I-69, and 2 half-tone plates. 

2 Report of the National Association of Audubon Societies: also on the 
Results of Special Protection to Water Birds obtained through the Thayer 
Fund for the year 1904: together with a History of the Audubon Movement. 
By Wilham Dutcher, Chairman. Bird-Lore, Feb., 1905, pp. 45-120, 9 half- 
tone illustrations and 2 maps. Also separate. 
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of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, followed rapidly by the forma- 
tion of other State societies to the number of 36, and, finally, the organi- 
zation and incorporation of the National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties, in January, 1905. 

The ‘Report of the National Committee’ (pp. 58-74) opens with 
several pages of ‘suggestions,’ relating to (1) legislation for bird pro- 
tection, (2) the incorporation of State societies, (3) the enlistment of 
‘Junior’ members, the girls and boys, (4) increase of membership, and 
(5) a ‘law Committee’ for each society. Then follows a report on the 
Thayer Fund, which in 1904 amounted to $3,731, and was expended 
mainly for the services of wardens, and for printing and distributing 
‘ warning notices’ and bird protection literature. An interesting feature 
is the account of the Committee’s work in securing bird protection in the 
foreign possessions of the United States and in foreign countries, and 
especially of the prompt aid always rendered by our National Government 
in such matters. The State Reports (pp. 74-116) are of the usual fulness 
and abound in information of ornithological interest as well as from the 
viewpoint of bird protection.— J. A. A. 


Hagmann’s Concordance of Brazilian Birds described by Spix, 
Wied, Burmeister, and Pelzeln.—In a paper! of 21 pages Dr. Hagmann 
(including an introduction of four pages by Dr. Gaeldi) gives a concord- 
ance of the nomenclature of the Brazilian birds described by Spix, Wied, 
Burmeister, and Pelzeln with that of the Catalogue of Birds of the British 
Museum, publishing in tabular form the names employed by these 
authors and the equivalent names of the British Museum Catalogue. Of 
Spix’s 325 species, the generic and specific names both remain unchanged 
in only 17 cases, while 134 of the specific names remain unchanged. 
Apparently about the same proportions holds with Wied, but it is very 
different with the later authors, as would naturally be expected, about one 
fourth of Burmeister’s names, both generic and specific, and about one 
half of Pelzein’s agreeing with those of the British Museum Catalogue, 
while about four-fifths of Pelzeln’s specific names remain unchanged. 
This concordance, while not of high utility, is a convenience and in 
addition furnishes a ready means of getting at much curious information 
in tracing changes in both taxonomy and nomenclature between the 
earlier and the more recent standards. 

In this connection attention may be called to an important paper by 


'As Aves Brasilicas mencionadas e descriptas nas obras de Spix (1825), de 
Wied (1830-1833), Burmeister (1854) e Pelzeln (1874) na sua nomenclatura 
scientifica actual. Chave synonymica organisado pelo Dr. G. Hagmann. 
Boletim do Museu Geeldi (Museu Paraense) de Hist. Nat. e Ethnogr., IV, 
1904, pp. 198-208, 
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Count von Berlepsch and Dr. Hellmayr! relating in part to the same sub- 
ject. These authors give the results of the examination of the types of 
many South American birds described by Reinhardt, Tschudi, Cabanis, 
and Pelzeln. Pelzeln’s species here treated, ten in number, are nearly 
all left undetermined in Hagmann’s ‘ Concordance,’ but are here definitely 
assigned.— J. A. A. 


Shufeldt on the Families and Higher Groups of Birds. —In a recent 
paper of 25 pages, published in the ‘ American Naturalist,’? Dr. Shufeldt 
presents his views respecting the arrangement of the higher groups of 
birds, from families to orders. His scheme of expressing the affinities of 
the groups, from families upward, is by means of five grades, as follows: 
orders, supersuborders, suborders, superfamilies and families. He does 
not admit the existence of subclasses among birds, and recognizes only 
two orders, Saurure and Ornithure, which correspond to the subclasses 
of most other authors. As everybody knows, the class Aves is morpho- 
logically the most homogeneous of the vertebrate classes, and is necessa- 
rily so on account of its volant mode of life, which does not admit of the 
bizarre types of divergence seen among mammals, reptiles, and fishes. 
The fundamental plan of structure in the avian type is the special modifi- 
cation for aerial life, and this precludes a wide range of morphological 
variation. For this reason, according to the views of most systematists, 
the degrees of divergence that constitute orders are not to be measured 
by the same standards as in other classes of vertebrates, where a terres- 
trial or aquatic mode of life permits of wide modifications of the class 
type. 

As already said, Dr. Shufeldt’s ‘orders’ correspond to the subclasses of 
most modern systematists, while his 39 ‘ supersuborders’ correspond to 
orders. He has also 62 ‘suborders,’ 17 * superfamilies,’ and 176 ‘ fami- 
lies.” There is nothing very novel in his arrangement of these various 
groups, although some of his allocations do not seem to be an improve- 
ment upon those previously made. If we translate his ‘ orders’ as sub- 
classes, and his ‘ supersuborders’ as orders, his suborders, superfamilies 
and families have about the usual significance, and serve very well to 
indicate the relative rank of the groups thus indicated; except that the 
application of the terms supersuborder and suborder to precisely the 
same group adds nothing as an expression of its rank; as, for example, 
supersuborder Aptenodytiformes and suborder Impennes;_ supersub- 
order Procellariiformes and suborder Tubinares, and so on in a dozen 
other parallel cases. In other instances, as under Halcyonformes, where 
there are six suborders, the term has some significance and use. 


1 Studien iiber wenig bekannte Typen neotropischer Vogel. Von Hans Graf 
von Berlepsch und C. E. Hellmayr. Journ. f. Orn., Januar-Heft, 1905, pp. 1-33- 

2 An Arrangement of the Families and Higher Groups of Birds. By R. W. 
Shufeldt. Amer. Nat., Vol. XXXVIII, Nov.—Dec., 1904, pp. 833-857, figs. 
1-6. 
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A number of families more or less currently recognized are suppressed, 
and we are left in doubt as to the author’s allocation of them; in other 
cases families that actually inosculate are widely separated. Of course no 
lineal arrangement can be made to express the affinities of groups that 
have multiple alliances. On the whole the arrangement here presented 
appears to be about as satisfactory as any we have seen, it differing not 
very widely from several of the later systems.— J. A. A. 


Clark on New Birds from St. Vincent, W. I. —In working up the birds 
collected by himself on the island of St. Vincent during 1903-04 Mr. 
Clark has found four new forms that he considers as entitled to recogni- 
tion. These are Euphonia flavifrons visctvora, inhabiting Grenada, St. 
Lucia, and Martinique, as well as St. Vincent; Hologuiscalus dispar? 
Buteo antillarum, allied to Buteo platypterus, but smaller and more 
rufous; and Urubitinga anthractna cancrtvora. We await with interest 
the publication of his report on the results of his extended ornitholog- 
ical explorations in the Lesser Antilles. —J. A. A. 


Mearns on New Philippine Birds. — This preliminary paper on Dr. 
Mearns’s ornithological work in the Philippine Islands during the years 
1903-04 contains descriptions of eight new species,’ with notes on seven 
others new to the islands. The name Carfophaga for a genus of Fruit 
Pigeons is shown to be preoccupied and is replaced by Muscadivora, 
nom. nov. Dr. Mearns, aided by other members of the Philippine Scien- 
tific Association, collected over 1000 birds in the military department of 
Mindinao during 1903 and 1904, comprising 216 species. ‘The more ex- 
tended paper that may be expected to appear later on this collection can- 
not fail to increase greatly our knowledge of the birds of this particular 
district. —J. A. A. 

Shelley’s ‘ Birds of Africa,’ Vol. IV, Pt. l1— The first part of Volume IV 
of Shelley’s ‘Birds of Africa,’* just to hand, includes the first two sub- 


1 Description of a New Zuphonia from the Southern West Indies. By Aus- 
tin H. Clark. Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. XVIII, pp. 19-22, Feb. 2, 
1905. 

3 Preliminary Descriptions of Three New Birds from St. Vincent, West 
Indies. By Austin H. Clark. /did., pp. 61-64, Feb. 21, 1905. 

3 Descriptions of Eight New Philippine Birds, with Notes on other Species 
new to the Islands. By Edgar A. Mearns, Major and Surgeon, U. S. Army. 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Washington, Vol. X VIII, pp. 83-g0, Feb. 21, 1905. 

“The | Birds of Africa, | comprising all the species which occur | in the | 


Ethiopian Region. | By | G. E. Shelley, F. Z. S., F. R. G. S., &c. | (late 
Grenadier Guards), | author of ‘A Handbook to the Birds of Egypt,” | “A 
Monograph of the Sun-Birds,” etc. | — | Volume IV. | Part I. | — | London: 
| published for the Author by | R. H. Porter, 7, Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. | 1905.— Roy, 8vo, pp. viii + 287, pll. col. xxix-xxxv. Price 31s. 
6d. net. 
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families of the Ploceide, the Viduine and the Estrildinw, leaving the 
Ploceine for treatment in Part II of the present volume. The species 
and subspecies embraced in the present part number 167, being Nos. 356 
to 522 of the ‘ Nomenclator Avium thiopicarum,’ as given in volume I, 
or about one-fifth of the Ethiopian ornis. The seven colored plates illus- 
trate 14 species, previously unfigured. As in former volumes (see Auk, 
XVIII, 1901, pp. 122, 123, and XX, 1902, p. 414, for notices), the text con- 
sists of keys to the species and higher groups, the synonymy and princi- 
pal bibliographical references, and description of the external characters, 
followed by a summary of what is known of its geographical range and 
life-history of the species.— J. A. A. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Evan Lewis died in Pasadena, California, October 23, 1904. He was 
born in Berks Co., Pa., April 3, 1856, and there acquired his fondness for 
bird study which clung to him through his subsequent lite. In 1881 he 
removed to Colorado, where he has since resided, in the vicinity of Idaho 
Springs. 

Here he was engaged in mining interests, and his opportunities for 
observing the birds of that locality were exceptionally good, and most of 
his spare time was devoted to them. Probably few persons know the 
birds of a given district better than Evan Lewis did in his chosen field. 
His fondness for them frequently led him into the higher mountain 
regions where the White-tailed Ptarmigans make their summer home. 
He found numerous nests of these interesting birds, and secured a fine 
series of photographs, showing the female bird on the nest; the eggs 
and young; as well as many interesting facts relating to their nesting 
habits. Eggs of this species taken by him, are in the Smithsonian collec- 
tion, as well as in the private collections of J. P. Norris of Philadelphia 
and T. H. Jackson of West Chester, Pa. 

Evan Lewis was an enthusiastic student of Nature. No climb was too 
difficult, no hardship too great to deter him from the pursuit of his favor- 
ite object, and his death will be felt as a distinct loss to those who knew 
him or of his work.— T. H. J. 


IN THE January-February issue of ‘The Condor’ (pp. 28-30) appeared 
a notice, with extended extracts, of a paper entitled ‘Nomenclature in 
Ichthyology.’ While it is professedly based on the A. O. U. Code, it 
contains several radical departures from it and from all other modern 
codes, some of them almost revolutionary in character. As the new 
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‘Ichthyological Code’ is discussed at some length in the issue of 
‘Science’ for March 17, 1905 (pp. 428-433), further notice of it in the 
present connection is not necessary, as those interested in nomencla- 
torial matters doubtless have ready access to ‘ Science.’ 


WE congratulate the editor and publisher of ‘The Warbler, A Maga- 
zine of American Ornithology,’ Mr. John Lewis Childs, of Floral Park, 
N. Y., on the greatly improved character of the first number of its ‘ Second 
Series’ (Vol. I, No. 1, Jan, 1905), as regards both the matter and the illus- 
trations. Each issue, it is promised, “ will contain at least two colored 
plates of rare North American birds’ eggs.” The first number opens 
with a colored plate of the eggs of Kirtland’s Warbler, with appropriate 
text, and contains also a colored plate of the eggs of the Olive Warbler, 
“one of the two or three sets of this species that have thus far been 
taken.” Subscription, $1.00 per year, single copies 30 cts. 


VotuME I, No. 1, of a new periodical called ‘The Apteryx, A New 
England Quarterly of Natural History,’ bears date, January, 1905. It is 
edited by C. Abbott Davis, and published “ by the Roger Williams Park 
Museum of Providence, R. I.” A journal of this character may be a 
desirable medium of communication for local workers, and may serve a 
useful function in increasing interest in the study of the local fauna and 
flora, but the name of the present candidate for honors seems most 
inaptly chosen, suggesting New Zealand rather than New England, and 
ornithology rather than the organ of a local museum, devoted to general 
natural history and only incidentally dealing with birds. The journal is 
octavo in form, and the first number consists of 28 pages and two half- 
tone plates. Subscription, $1.00 per year, 25 cts. per copy. 


Tue Chief of the Biological Survey, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, in his report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, gives a most interesting sum- 
mary (Yearbook Depart. Agric. for 1904, pp. 291-305) of the work carried 
on under his direction, which comprises the four sections, (1) Geographic 
Distribution, (2) Economic Ornithology, (3) Bird Migration, (4) Game 
Protection. Field work on geographic distribution was “carried on over 
wide areas in California, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Alaska, and also 
in several Provinces of Canada and States of Mexico. In California the 
field operations for the purpose of securing data for a detailed map of the 
life and crop zones of the State have been continued under the personal 
direction of the Chief, along the western slope and foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada, in some of the interior valleys, and among the Coast Ranges 
south of San Francisco Bay. 

“The field parties in charge of Vernon Bailey, chief field naturalist, 
have practically completed work in western Texas, and are now in New 
Mexico. In Texas explorations were carried on mainly in the Pan-handle 
region and the southwestern corner of the State in the vicinity of El 
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Paso. In New Mexico field work was done in the northern, middle, and 
southern parts of the Territory. The work in Mexico, under the direc- 
tion of E. W. Nelson, was continued, and a supplementary study of the 
distribution of animal and plant life was made on the southern end of the 
Mexican table-land, on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, on the coastal low- 
lands near Tampico, and in the highlands of Chiapas. The biological 
exploration of the Mackenzie Basin, including Great Slave Lake and part 
of the Barren Grounds in the neighborhood of Great Bear Lake, was con- 
tinued from the previous year. E. A. Preble, who has charge of this work, 
wintered at Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie for the double purpose of 
studying the conditions during an arctic winter and of being on the 
ground to resume field work in the early spring long betore the opening 
of communication with the outside world. These investigations, in con- 
nection with recent work in Labrador, and the explorations already car- 
ried on by the Biological Survey in the Hudson Bay, Athabasca, and 
Great Slave Lake regions and Alaska, will form a most valuable chain of 
observations, making it possible for the first time to understand and intelli- 
gently discuss the distribution of the numerous boreal types of animals 
and plants that inhabit Alaska and enter some of the Northern States. 
Explorations in Alaska have been continued under the direction of 
Wilfred H. Osgood, among the northern spurs of the Rocky Mountains, 
about the upper and middle Yukon, and on some of the islands of south- 
eastern Alaska. A report on the work done by Mr. Osgood about the 
base of Alaska Peninsula in the summer of 1902 is ready for the press, 
and will appear shortly.” ! 

The investigation of the food of our native birds was continued as 
usual, through both laboratory work and field observations, the investi- 
gations of the past year relating in large part to the birds of California, 
where Professor Beal was engaged for seven months, with a view of deter- 
mining not only what damage birds do to the fruit crops, but to what 
extent they tend to check the ravages of noxious insects. 

The work on bird migration was continued as usual, migration sched- 
ules being received from the regular observers and filed for future use, 
and also special circulars requesting data on the arrival and departure of 
the Nighthawk, Catbird, Kingbird, Red-eyed Vireo, and Redstart, with 
a view to determining more accurately the principal routes of migration. 

The section of Game Protection, under Dr. Palmer, is becoming better 
equipped and organized, and the report of its work holds a prominent 
place in the report of the division. It covers: “(1) Supervision of the 
importation of foreign birds and mammals; (2) codperation in restricting 
interstate shipments of game contrary to law; (3) protection of game in 
Alaska, and (4) collection and publication of matter relating to game pro- 


1 Published Nov. 23, 1904, as North American Fauna, No. 24, and noticed 
in ‘The Auk’ for Jan., 1905, p. 92. 
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tection.’’ Permits were issued for the importation of 327 consignments, 
which include ‘* 1470 mammals, 205,400 canaries, and 41,630 miscellane- 


ous birds”’ ; besides, about 17,000 parrots were brought in, for which no 
permit for importation is required. 


A NATIONAL organization of Audubon Societies was effected early in 
January of the present year througii the incorporation under the laws of 
the State of New York of ‘The National Association of Audubon Socie- 
ties for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals.’ with headquarters in 
New York City. The particular objects of the Association are: ‘‘ (a) To 
hold meetings, lectures and exhibitions in the interest of the protection 
of birds and animals, and to use all lawful means for the protection of 
birds and animals. (4) To publish and distribute documents or other 
printed matter on these or other subjects, and to acquire and maintain a 
library. (c) To codperate with the national and state governments and 
regularly organized natural history societies in disseminating knowledge 
relative to birds and animals.” The membership consists of two classes, 
Active Members and Sustaining Members; the latter pay an annual fee 
of five dollars, have the right to vote on all business matters, including 
the election of the officers and the Board of Directors, and are unlimited 
as to numbers; the former are chosen by duly organized State Audubon 
Societies, which are each entitled to name three Active Members, and the 
American Ornithologists’ Union a like number, while seven members at 
large may be appointed by the Board of Directors. The Board of Direc- 
tors is not to exceed thirty in number, of whom twenty are to be chosen 
by the various State Audubon Societies and three by the A. O. U., and 
seven at large, the full term of office of whom is five years, but to be 
divided by lot at the first annual meeting into five equal classes, to hold 
office respectively for one, two, three, four, and five years. The regular 
meeting of the Board must be held in New York City on the last Tuesday 
of October ; but special meetings may be called as required. The officers 
are a president, two vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer, and are 
to be chosen by the directors. At the first meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, held in January, 1905, the following officers were elected for_the 
ensuing year: President, William Dutcher ; First Vice-President, John E. 
Thayer; Second Vice-President, Theodor S. Palmer ; Secretary, T. Gil- 
bert Pearson; ‘Treasurer, Frank M. Chapman. An Executive Committee 
and a Finance Committee, each of five members, including the President 
and Treasurer as members ex officio, were also chosen. 

The most urgent need of the Association to enable it to successfully 
carry on its work is fuxds; and provision has been made that: ‘* $100 
paid at one time will constitute a person a Life Member ; $1,000 paid at 
one time will constitute a person a Patron; $5,000 paid af one time will 
constitute a person a Founder; $25,000 paid at one time will constitute a 
person a Benefactor.” It is hoped that many philanthropic people, inter- 
ested in the work of the Association, will early take the opportunity to 
aid liberally so worthy a cause. 
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